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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Critical Book Reviews. Some time ago the Quarterly announced a policy of 
publishing long, critical reviews of important works in its “Book reviews” 
section. The aim of this policy was to honor with an adequate review by a 
competent specialist books of substantial scholarship, whether research mono- 
graphs, interpretative works, or textbooks, which made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of Far Eastern scholarship, or perchance to expose if necessary 
some pretentious work sailing under false colors. It was hoped that these 
reviews would give, in the spirit of co-operative scholarship and not in the form 
of carping or cutting criticism, a useful summary of the main ideas of the 
book, would point out its principal contributions and its weaknesses, would 
discuss controversial points, and would correct minor as well as major errors. 
To date this policy has been only a partial success because the book reviews 
editor has found great difficulty in locating reviewers who are willing to take 
the time and effort required to write such reviews. It seems to the editor that 
this is a challenge to American Far Eastern scholars, and he hopes that those 
who are willing to help in this matter will supply Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., with their names and addresses 
and their special field of competence. 

Reviews and Abstracts of Works in Far Eastern Languages. Through the 
kindness of the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation $600 has 
been made available for use during the next three years in the purchase of 
books in Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Russian, and Southeast Asiatic languages 
for review or abstract in the Quarterly. Associate Editor Edwin G. Beal, Jr., 
2851 Denver Street, S.E., Washington 20, D.C. will be responsible for handling 
all works in Far Eastern languages for review or abstract. He will be glad to 
receive suggestions on the following points: (1) titles of works for review or 
abstract, (2) the names of persons willing to do reviews or abstracts and their 
special fields of competence. The reviewer will, of course, retain the work 
reviewed. It is desired that the review or abstract do the following things: (1) 
give some information about the author if he is not well known, (2) give a 
specific summary of the content or main ideas of the book, being especially 
careful to bring out new information, (3) evaluate the book. 

News of the Profession. From this issue forward the Secretary, Mrs. Wilma 
Fairbank, 41 Winthrop Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., will prepare the “News 
of the profession” section of the Quarterly, formerly handled by Dr. Wood- 
bridge Bingham. She urges members to keep her regularly informed of their 
professional activities — research, teaching, travel, promotions, change of posi- 
tion, honors, etc. — and of the work relating to the Far East being conducted 
or planned by their institution or organization. She will also welcome informa- 
tion about the professional activities of other Far Easterners and especially 
about prospective members. 

Annual Meeting. Don’t forget the annual meeting at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., April 5-7. 

The Editor. Since the editor’s planned trip to China has been canceled 
because of the civil war, he will continue on the job as editor at the University 


of Chicago. Eart H. PritcHARD 
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CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
S. Y. TENG* 


University of Chicago 





HINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY has a brilliant past. Both in quantity 
C and in quality, only modern European historiography can be com- 
pared with it, while that of other old countries, such as India, is far inferior. 
Other peoples may boast of their philosophy, science, and art, but in the 


field of historiography no country can claim such a long and glorious tradi- 
tion as can China.? 


INTRODUCTION 


The development of Chinese historiography may be divided into four 
periods: the first, from ancient times to the second century A.D., is a period 
of formation when the so-called chi-chuan #@ {§ and “‘annal” styles were 
established; the second period, from the second century A.p. to the thir- 
teenth century, is the heyday of Chinese historiography, especially in the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1279); the third period, from 1280 to 1900, 
is a decadent period, but the last period, from 1900 to the present, seems to 
be on the upswing. 

In the last two thousand years Chinese historiography has been con- 
stantly changing. Before the beginning of the Christian era it improved 
from the simple narration of the Spring and autumn annals (Ch’un ch’iu) 
to the complicated structure of the Historical memoirs or Shih chi? written 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (145-86 or 87 B.c.) in the first century B.c. 

In this comprehensive work of 130 chiian or chapters, the author uses 
persons as the main elements and divides the work into five parts: (1) the 

* Dr. Teng, Assistant Professor of Chinese History and Language at the University of 
Chicago, is author of Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 1842 (Chicago, 1944), co-author 
with Knight Biggerstaff of An annotated bibliography of selected Chinese reference works 
(Peiping, 1936) and various articles. He has also recently prepared an article on Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
and Pan Ku versus Herodotus and Thucydides. 

* Prof. K. §. Latourette says, “As late as the close of the eighteenth century, the [Chinese] 
Empire possibly contained more printed books than all the rest of the world put together” 
(The Chinese, their history and culture [3rd rev. ed., New York, 1946], 213). Take the 
“Twenty-five dynastic histories” as an example — if this series were translated with appro- 
priate notes, there would be about “450 volumes of 500 pages each” (Homer H. Dubs, “The 
reliability of Chinese histories,” Far Eastern quarterly, 6 [Nov. 1946], 23-25). 


* A work of 130 chiian or chapters, 47 of which have been translated by Edouard Chavannes 
(1865-1918) under the title Mémoires historiques, 5 vols., Paris, 1895-1905. 
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‘chi #8 or imperial annals, narrating basic events relating to the emperors; 
(2) the biographies of hereditary families; (3) the tables; (4) the treatises 
on rites, music, astronomy, economic systems, etc., and (5) the chuan {§ 
or biographies of individuals from various walks of life. The Shih chi 
covers a period of about 2600 years from very ancient times to the begin- 
ning of the first century B.c., and its structure permits the inclusion of all 
types of historical materials. The work has been considered as the best or 
second best of all the histories, serving as a model for the standard histories. 
Its style is usually referred to as the chi-chuan style. This work may be 
favorably compared with that of Herodotus. 

Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92), who followed Ssu-ma Ch’ien, wrote a more de- 
tailed work, the Ch’1en Han shu or History of the former Han Dynasty 


(206 B.c.-A.D. 8), and established the precedent for writing dynastic histor- 


ies. The position of this work in Chinese historiography resembles that of 
Thucydides’ history in the West. To make Pan’s work easier to read, a 
Chinese emperor directed Hsiin Yiieh 4 (148-209) to rearrange the 
material chronologically. Hsiin created a good form of chronological histo- 
ry, and the development of this form reached its height in Ssu-ma Kuang’s 
(1019-1086) Tzu-chih t’ung-chien (Comprehensive mirror for aid in gov- 
ernment), which is the best chronological history of China covering the 
period from 403 B.c. to A.p. 959. To make this voluminous work conven- 
ient to use, Yiian Shu xs (1131-1205) classified its contents under 239 
topics and so created a topical style of treatment which is called the chi-shih 
pen-mo #2344 AK style or “record of events from the beginning to the end.” 

Apart from the three forms or styles: the “annals and biographies”’ style 
of the dynastic histories, the “annals,” and the “topic” treatment, there are 
encyclopedic works like the ten t’ung which deal with political and social 
institutions, local histories, chronological biographies, etc. In short, there 
are many varieties of historical writings and a huge quantity of books have 
been produced. But most of the histories in the past were written for the 
governing Class to read, not for the people at large. 

From the eighth century on, most of the dynastic histories were compiled 
by an editorial board under imperial auspices. This is one of the reasons 
for the decline of Chinese historiography in the last few centuries, since no 
one would take full responsibility for the consistency of the work and 
individual ability and ingenuity were not encouraged.* 

* For those who would like to know more about the past of Chinese historiography, Charles 


S. Gardner’s Chinese traditional historiography (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
though not without shortcomings, is highly recommended. 
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TRENDS OF CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the nineteenth century Chinese historiography showed a downward 
trend in that no great historical work of superior quality was produced. 
Scholars occupied themselves with copying, fragmentary studies, and sup- 
plementary chapters to standard histories. Among the reasons for the stag- 
nation was the literary inquisition of the Manchu emperors who did not 
grant people freedom of thought and expression.‘ As a result scholars were 
obliged to do research on terms in the Confucian classics or to engage in 
textual criticism. In this they followed Huang Tsung-hsi fg (1610- 
1695) who was a pioneer in the search for concrete historical lessons in 
order to rectify the habits of empty discussion and learning by intuition 
which appeared in the later followers of Wang Yang-ming’s school of 
philosophy. Among the followers of Huang many historians were trained, 
and a tradition of careful historical research was well established. His- 
torical writing was developed in the following directions: 

In the first place, there were compilations of current historical docu- 
ments such as the Tung-hua-lu 9¢39%, a chronological history of the 
Manchu Dynasty, which was copied from a more detailed government 
compilation entitled Ch’ing shih-lu fH #8, and other works. 

Second, supplementary collections of material, commentaries, or revised 
works were made to improve previous standard histories. Among these the 
famous ones are Yao Chen-tsung’s #kH#e52 (1842-1906) critical study of the 
bibliographical section in the Sui shu (History of the Sui Dynasty); Wang 
Hsien-ch’ien’s -—- 4% commentary on the Han shu; Wu Cho-hsin’s 3 8i{g 
supplementary commentaries on the geographical section of the Han shu, 
and Chai Yiin-sheng’s #2#F- List of eminent persons in ancient China 
(Chiao-cheng ku-chin jen-piao BRIER 4 \#). Yao was a great authority 
on Chinese bibliography; Wu’s work is of superior quality; and Chai’s 
work may take the place of a dictionary of eminent persons in ancient 
China. Many books which were lost were re-collected from quotations in 
ancient encyclopedias. 


Third, in the nineteenth century family geneologies, chronological biog- 
raphies, and local histories were compiled on a large scale. Chang Hsiieh- 
ch’'eng #¢44 9% (1738-1801), one of the two or three outstanding historians 
of historical writings in China, contributed a great deal in making general 
schemes for local histories and in promoting their compilation. The gen- 


*A good treatise on this subject was done by L. C. Goodrich, The literary inquisition of 
Ch’ien-lung (Baltimore, 1935). 
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eral local histories of Chekiang compiled by Jiian Yiian fej (1764-1849), 
of Hu-Kuang by Lin Tse-hsii $K HF (1785-1850), of Hunan by Kuo Sung- 
t’'ao (1818-1891), and of Sinkiang by Wang Shu-nan +##} (1851-1936) 
are good examples. Considerable progress also was made in the study of 
ancient geography, historical geography, and geography of the northwest; 
these were practically new fields of historical research. 

Fourth, much progress was made in the study of Mongolian history and 
the history of foreign countries. Many materials in Persian, Arabic, and 
Western languages dealing with Mongolian history were translated into 
Chinese, and Chinese historians began to pay more attention to the his- 
tory, geography, and customs of foreign or frontier countries. 

Fifth, bronze and stone inscriptions were carefully studied by nine- 
teenth-century scholars, among whom Wu Ta-ch’eng 327% (1835-1902) 
and Sun I-jang $a (1848-1908) were probably the best and made the 
greatest contributions. Their painstaking deciphering of inscriptions in 
their search for authentic written documents led to the development of 
etymology and, in the beginning of the twentieth century, to the reading 
of oracle bone inscriptions. 

Finally, the critical study of the Chinese classics and ancient history as 
a result of the Modern Text School® opened a new era of questioning the 
authenticity of many famous books and many important events which had 
been considered indubitable. Former scholars dared to question the au- 
thenticity of philosophical, historical, and individual writings, but few 
were brave enough to suspect the authority of the Confucian classics. 

It was Yen Jo-chii j#F8% (1636-1704) who first tried to prove that the 
Book of history was not from the pen of Confucius. Near the end of the 
nineteenth century, K’ang Yu-wei }€4j 4% (1858-1927), a follower of the 
Modern Text School, vehemently and systematically charged that Liu 
Hsiang and his son Liu Hsin had forged many classics to suit the political 
purposes of Wang Mang (45 B.c.-a.p. 23). K’ang also considered Confucius 
to be a reformer for the purpose of spreading his own reform ideas.® His 
bold critical spirit was a great inspiration to later generations. 


5 The Modern Text School is to be distinguished from the Old Text School. After Emperor 
Ch'in Shih Huang burned many books in 213 B.c., it was claimed that many Confucian 
classics were handed down orally by old scholars and transcribed in the modern script, thus 
giving rise to the name “Modern Text School.” Later on it was claimed that some old books 
in archaic scripts were discovered in the double walls of Confucian temples and other places, 
and so the term “Old Text School” was derived. Each school claimed superiority and con- 
demned the texts of the other school as unreliable. The two schools have been fighting each 
other for about 2000 years. 


*Chou Yi-t'ung ji] -f-[aj. an expert on the problem of the Old and New Text Schools of 
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While the nineteenth century produced no major work of superior 
quality, it did produce supplementary and fragmentary studies. It opened 
new fields in the study of oracle bone and metal inscriptions, the geography 
and history of Mongolia and the northwest, and finally, it began a trend 
toward critical study of all branches of Chinese literature. Chinese histori- 
ography in the nineteenth century is prolific but not very exciting. In a 
way it was a declining period in historical writing; in another way it was 
a stage of preparation for advancement in the twentieth century. 


THE CHANGES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The twentieth century in China is a revolutionary era, politically, 
socially, economically, and culturally. While many facets of Chinese civili- 
zation have become stagnant or degenerate, considerable progress has been 
made in the study of history. 

Historical philosophy, in the last fifty years, has undergone several 
changes. Some of the classical scholars were influenced by the Old Text 
School. Works such as Chang Erh-t’ien’s Profound ideas of historiography 
(Shih wet #2 ff : fk) and Ch’en Han-chang’s General discussion of 
historiography (Shth-hsiieh tung lun BRR : 32 BGR) are informative 
and show wide learning but contain few new ideas. Those who believed 
in the Modern Text School of the classics were more critical and con- 
sequently more original. 

The exponents of this Modern Text School were Ts’ui Shih #234, Hsia 
Tseng-yu 3 ff (d. 1924), and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao % y& #8 (1873-1928). 
These three persons started a new history movement in China as did James 
H. Robinson, in the United States. Ts’ui Shih’s important work was the 
Source tracing of the Shih chi (Shih-chi tan-yiian h#t#R JR) in which he 
challenged the authority of Ssu-ma Ch’ien by pointing out that many 
paragraphs in that work were inserted or forged by Liu Hsin and others. 
His revolutionary ideas are still a good guide to the study of the Shih chi. 

Hsia Tseng-yu compiled a textbook on Chinese history for use in high 
schools. He finished only the first three volumes, published in 1904, which 
cover the period from ancient times to A.D. 617. Because this unfinished 
book was considered a masterpiece, in 1933 it was put to use as a college 





the classics has a long discussion on this point. See his article, “Wu-shih nien lai Chung-kuo 
chih hsin-shih-hsiieh” Fi +4EZK P B  y  B Hsieh lin MagK, no. 4 (Feb. 1941), 1-36. 
See also The autobiography of a Chinese historian, being a preface to a symposium on ancient 
Chinese history, translated and annotated by Arthur W. Hummel (Leyden, 1931), Introduction 
and p. 41. 
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text under the title History of ancient China (Chung-kuo ku-tai shih 
PG tt st). In the preface Hsia tried to apply Western theories, such as 
Darwin’s Origin of the species, Spencer’s Study of sociology, and others, 
to the development of Chinese history. Special attention was paid to the 
development and interrelation of religion and philosophy and to the con- 
tacts of China with foreign peoples. Other cultural elements were also given 
due consideration, and large generalizations concerning the advance of 
Chinese civilization and Chinese society were made. His ideas on Chinese 
religions, philosophy, people, and social evolution are still sound. Hsia’s 
great achievement was his change from the traditional form of historical 
writing to the modern form of textbooks. In this he was influenced by 
certain Japanese textbooks on Chinese history. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was a disciple of K’ang Yu-wei. Liang was a popular 
writer with a very warm, fluent, and convincing style. He was familiar not 
only with Chinese sources, but also with Japanese and some English books. 
He traveled widely in China, Japan, America, and Europe and had rich 
experiences in political and academic fields. In 1902 Liang published an 
article on “New historiography’? in which he pointed out four defects of 
old-fashioned Chinese historians: (1) they only know the imperial court 
and neglect the country as a whole; (2) they only know individuals and 


neglect the mass of people; (3) they only know the past and neglect the 
present; and (4) they only know facts and neglect ideas. Then he proceeded 
to suggest that new Chinese historiography should pay close attention to 
the theory of evolution — the evolution of human beings and society as a 
whole. 


In 1922, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao put his Tsing-hua College lecture notes into 
book form entitled, Research method of Chinese history (Chung-kuo li-shih 
yen-chiu fa > Bj E+ Pf XH). A supplement to this volume was made after 
his death by Liang’s students from the notes of his lectures given in 1926 
and 1927. From these two volumes one gets the impression that Liang 
was inclined to put away old Chinese historiography in order to learn 
Western historiography, to compile monographs on special subjects, and to 
write an over-all cultural history of China. He had many new ideas and 
great plans. Unfortunately, Liang’s knowledge of Western historiography 
was limited, and his understanding of this subject was superficial so that 
his suggestions were not always sound. 

One whose understanding of Western history and historical method is 


* Yin-ping-shih ho-chi i Yh SB 4H (Shanghai: Chung-hua Book Co., 1936), ts’e 4: 1-11. 
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much better than that of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao is Dr. Hu Shih, who claims to 
be an ‘amateur historian,” yet promotes scientific method in his research 
work. Dr. Hu combines Huxley’s agnosticism and Dewey’s pragmatism to 
prepare himself to understand the changes, to trace the causes, and to pass 
judgment on historical events.* His essays in the field of historical research, 
literary criticism, and other problems,® have served as models for young 
students. After the New Culture Movement of 1919 when pai-hua or 
vernacular style of writing was adopted, Hu Shih’s essays and his way of 
writing and handling problems had a strong influence on the young in- 
tellectual class. 

Tsui Shih, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and Hu Shih may be considered as belong- 
ing to ““I-ku p’ai” ¥€4 IE or “a school suspecting the authenticity of ancient - 
China.” A contemporary of Hu Shih, Ho Ping-sung {ef #j#s, and Dr. Hu’s 
student, Mr. Ku Chieh-kang }j fj, also belong to this school. Ho Ping- 
sung is a professional historian who promoted social history or the New 
History Movement in China. 

Prof. Ku Chieh-kang not only casts much doubt on the traditional pic- 
ture of ancient Chinese history — he virtually tears it to pieces. He thinks 
that Emperors Yao and Shun may be merely legendary figures and that 
Emperor Yii of the Hsia Dynasty may have been completely nonexistent. 
Professor Ku’s ideas and those of his opponents are collected in the Sym- 
posium on ancient history (Ku-shih pien & p#*), in seven volumes, the 
first of which was published in 1927 and the last in 1946. 

Another school of historical studies is the ‘‘Archeological school” or “‘K’ao- 
ku p’ai” 449K which will accept only those facts of early Chinese history 
which are supported by archeological evidence. The best representative of 
this school of research on ancient China was Wang Kuo-wei + fj (1877- 
1927) who made contributions to early Chinese history and Chinese drama 
of the medieval period. His careful research spirit and sound scholarship 
made him one of the best scholars of China in the twentieth century. 

After the death of Wang Kuo-wei, the school of “‘suspecting the ancient’’ 
was still in favor for a few more years. Professor Ku’s method of study was 
very popular, though some of his radical ideas were not accepted by the 
students of the Old Text School and other conservative scholars. Some of 


*See Hu Shih’s introduction to his Chung-kuo che-hstieh-shih ta-kang (15th print., Commer- 
cial Press, 1936), 3-5. 


*Hu Shih wen-ts’un up. Ba AF. (first collection, 18th print., Shanghai, 1938): “Research 
methods of the Ch’ing Scholars,” ch. 2: 539-79; “A critical study of the Shui-hu ch’uan,” ch. 
3:703-805; and “A critical study of the Hung-lou-meng,” ch. 3:807-70. 
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his followers sometimes suspected, without much evidence, the reliability 
of almost every ancient work with the result that the contents of their re- 
search essays were frequently trifling. It seemed to be that he who could cut 
short the long history of China, or could put the date of the compilation 
of a famous work into a later period, became famous. Research on minute 
or peculiar subjects was fashionable. 

From 1919 to 1937, new revolutionary ideas predominated in the field 
of Chinese history; from 1931-1937, solid scholarship was established. No 
longer could any one make a good reputation over night merely by some 
unfounded new idea showing critical spirit. If an article or book had no 
real value, it was met with silence or frank criticism. The critical and 
archeological schools were combined, and many Masters’ dissertations on 
Chinese history or literature were almost as good as Doctors’ theses in 
Western countries. 


The last Sino-Japanese war (1937-1945) dealt Chinese academic activ- 
ities a severe blow. Academic work has been put back some ten or fifteen 
years as a result of the destruction of libraries, loss of good professors and 
students, and shortage of equipment and of the basic comforts necessary for 
mental activity. 

In the last ten years, there have been two schools of historiography: one 
is radical, the other, conservative. The one is the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of Chinese history according to the theory of Karl Marx and the 
dialectical materialism of Hegel. Although communism was introduced 
into China in the 1920's, the theory was not applied to Chinese history until 
about ten years later. The first work in which it can be noted is Kuo 
Mo-jo’s Study of ancient Chinese society (Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui yen- 
chiu Sik : PRA it PF), published in 1932. Kuo is a gifted man 
who received scientific training in Japan and is versed in Marxian theory. 
He started his career as a short-story writer, poet, and essayist. He is good 
in presenting new ideas and also in making mistakes. Later, during his 
stay in Japan, he made an extensive study of bone and metal inscriptions 
as a fundamental and scholarly approach to the understanding of the 
nature of ancient society. 

Following the example set by Kuo, other radical-minded writers with 
poorer preparation have tried to rewrite Chinese history according to dialec- 
tical materialism. These writers have performed a real service in wiping 
out the traditional way of treating Chinese history dynasty by dynasty and 
have contributed many new ideas and interpretations. Frequently, their 
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works are premature and prejudiced, but it is still too early to judge the 
value of these new books on Chinese history. As one reads these books, one 
cannot help feeling that the so-called Marxist writers have more ideas and 
formulas than facts, and their works resemble the publications of those in 
Soviet Russia around 1923. If one teaches history in a famous Chinese uni- 
versity, he will find that young students sometimes have too many prede- 
termined ideas and well-made formulas. They leave little room for any 
doubt. 

On the other side exists the conservative school of historical interpreta- 
tion. This school, composed of many Kuomintang government workers, 
puts everything back in its original place, ignoring the work done by Ku 
Chieh-kang and others. Furthermore, Chinese legendary history has been 
baptized by science and decorated with anthropological terms, so that the 
authority of these legendary stories is considered proved. The situation 
seems to be that he who doubts the traditional antiquity of China is un- 
patriotic. 

The two schools vary in many respects but agree on one idea: both tend 
to believe again in China’s ancient past and have blessed the legendary 
history with archeological finds and scientific terms. The two extremes, 
Marxian interpretation and the conservative view of Chinese history, are 
reflections of the economic and social conditions of China as well as of the 
world. China in the twentieth century is at the crossroads: she looks back- 
ward with some affection to her golden past; she looks forward to receive 
influence from Europe, America, Russia, and Japan. 


THE ENLARGED SCOPE OF HISTORICAL AND RELATED WRITINGS 


The scope of Chinese history has been greatly expanded in recent years, 
mainly because of the discovery of new archeological and documentary 
materials. The historical knowledge and research of the last century have 
been continued and serve as tools for using the new evidence. 

In 1899 the important discovery of the oracle bones was made in Honan 
province at the site of the capital of the Shang or Yin Dynasty (traditional 
dates 1766-1123 B.c.). The inscriptions on these bones, though fragmen- 
tary, supply a primitive, chronological history of ancient China. The collec- 
tion and study of these oracle bones has attracted scholars all over the world 
with the result that this has become a special field of knowledge in Chinese 
history. 

The first scholar who tried to decipher these archaic inscriptions was 
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Sun I-jang (q.v.). Later Lo Chen-yii ##e3— and Wang Kuo-wei made 
elaborate collections and careful studies which threw much light on an- 
cient Chinese history and society. Lo Chen-yii’s important contribution is 
First collection of Yin bone inscriptions (Yin-hsii shu-ch’i ch’ien-pien 
Ae ue 42 wit), Later collection (Hou-pien (tM), Supplementary collec- 
tion (Hsii-pien #9), The essentials (Ching-hua #§3). These works con- 
sist of various collections of source materials accurately reproduced and 
carefully compiled. 

From 1928 to 1937 the Academia Sinica conducted seven excavations at 
the old Yin site, under the direction of Professor Tung Tso-pin #/F4 
and others, and obtained more than twenty thousand pieces of oracle 
bones. Mr. Tung is an outstanding authority on the bones. He is a careful 
scholar whose work is based on firsthand information. His Examples of 
periodic studies of oracle bone inscriptions (Chia-ku-wen tuan-tai yen- 
chiu-li AF sc BRR PAZEA)”? is an epoch-making treatise enabling scholars 
to date and evaluate the oracle-bone inscriptions. 

Kuo Mo-jo is another outstanding authority on the bones. While he 
is given to making broad interpretations based on Marxian theories and is 
susceptible to error, he has produced a useful book entitled General com- 
pilation and explanation of oracle bones (Pu-tz’u t’ung-tsuan k’ao-shih 
b RE SE SFE), which may be used as a textbook for beginners in this field. 

Closely connected to bone inscriptions is the discovery of bronze vessels, 
unearthed between 1920 and 1930 in Honan, Shansi, Shensi, and Shantung. 
These sacrificial vessels date mainly from the Chou Dynasty (traditional 
dates 1122-256 B.c.). Often a long inscription on a bronze is worth more 
than a chapter from the Confucian classics, because the inscriptions remain 
in their original form, whereas books have undergone many changes be- 
cause of repeated copying and transmission. Jung Keng’s Study of Shang 
and Chou bronze vessels (Shang-Chou i-ch’i t'ung-k’ao ¥ fe : Hi SABA S) 
is a good source of information on the bronzes. 

Another great discovery was made in 1929 when Sinanthropus pekinen- 
sis and many objects of the Paleolithic and Pleistocene ages were uncov- 
ered, at Chou-k’ou-tien, south of Peiping. Though the skulls of Peking 
men were definitely lost during the war," a new era was opened in Chinese 


In Studies presented to Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei on his sixty-fifth birthday, part A (Be ge 2 5c 
EE SEAESS + him 2c 2) (Peiping: Academia Sinica, 1933), 323-424. 

™ Prof. P’ei Wen-chung, who personally picked up the bones of Peking man from a cave, 
told the writer that Japanese soldiers took the fossils away in boxes. When American planes 
bombed their trucks, they threw everything into the water near Tientsin, and the Peking men 
could never be found. 
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anthropology and the existence of the Paleolithic age in China was estab- 
lished by the finds of Pére Teilhard de Chardin and Pére Licent in 
Shensi,!” and others. 

J. G. Andersson and The Geological Survey of China in Peking also 
found hundreds of polished stone objects and painted pottery belonging 
to the New Stone Age in Yang-shao village, Honan, and in Hsia-hsien, 
Shansi. In 1930 and 1931, the Academia Sinica discovered black pottery 
in Ch’eng-tzu-yai, Shantung, and several other sites in northern China. 
One of the phenomena of these early finds is the stratification of different 
types of pottery. White pottery appeared in the first layer of a site, black 
pottery in the middle, and painted pottery at the bottom, seeming to indi- 
cate that painted pottery was used first, then black, and then the white. 

After the Russian-Japanese war in 1905, Japan launched an archeological 
invasion of the Liaotung peninsula. Excavations were made in P’i-tzu-wo 
$2 | % (1905-1928), Mu-yang-ch’eng # 3: SR (1928), Nan-shan-li ¥& (ly 
(1929) and other spots. Pottery, stone and bone instruments, bronze and 
iron works, lacquer work, paintings, and other items were found. For each 
excavation there are available well-prepared reports which throw much 
light on the evolution of Chinese culture. 

A further important discovery was made in northwest China where 
inscribed wooden plates, tallies, and written documents of the Han and 
Chin periods (206 B.c.-a.p. 420), and rolls of books on Buddhist literature 
| and other subjects in the period of the T’ang and Sui Dynasties were found. 

Sir Aurel Stein, a British official in the Indian government, made four 
exploratory trips to China’s northwest and found many wooden plates and 
much Buddhist literature which he described in Sand-buried ruins of 
Khotan. His most valuable findings, however, were secured in 1907 from a 
secret cave library at Tun-huang, Kansu. Thousands of rolls of all kinds of 
literature had been sealed up there in the tenth century for safekeeping 
and were accidentally discovered on May 25, 1901, by a Taoist keeper from 
a near-by temple. When Stein learned of this, he went to the site, bribed 
the Taoist, and took back to India twenty-four boxes of manuscripts and 
five boxes of wall paintings. In 1914, he made his third trip, crossing the 
Pamirs to Sinkiang and thence to Tun-huang, where he purchased from 
the priest five big boxes containing around 600 chiian and took them to the 
British Museum. His fourth trip was made in 1930, when Stein attempted 


“See Pére Teilhard de Chardin and Marcellin Boule, Le paleolithique de la Chine (Paris, 
1928). 
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to carry more things away, but this time he was stopped by the Chinese 
government. 

In 1908 a French Sinologist and linguist, Paul Pelliot, went to Tun- 
huang and with his wide linguistic knowledge was able to select much 
valuable material — more than 1500 rolls — which he took away with him. 
He exhibited his findings in Peking on his way back to Paris, and the Chin- 
ese government became interested. They sent delegates to Tun-huang and 
took everything which had been left by Pelliot and Stein — some 8,679 
pieces. These Tun-huang documents contain invaluable printed and 
manuscript materials in both Chinese and Central Asiatic languages. They 
furnish much information about Buddhist and other religions, and they 
throw much light on intercourse between China and the West, since Tun- 
huang was on the main route of international communication. Though 
the materials in London and Paris are not well catalogued and are not 
entirely available to research students, still they are of sufficient importance 
that a new term, Tun-huang hsiieh $c }8& or ‘““Tunhuangology” has been 
created. 

Other archeologists like A. von Le Coq, P. K. Kozloff, Sven Hedin, and 
Hsii Ping-ch’ang #457 found some 20,000 tablets of the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.c-A.p. 220) and located sites of old cities like Lou-lan in Sinkiang 
and Kara Khoto in Ningsia. They also opened tombs in Kao-chang, finding 
old bricks and potteries, and in Ku-cha, where mural paintings and 
Buddhist manuscripts were discovered. 

All of these new materials have enlarged the knowledge of Chinese his- 
tory from 206 B.c. to a.p. 1100. The materials have also proved useful to 
the study of art, culture, and Chinese communication with foreign coun- 
tries, as well as Chinese political and social influence on frontier areas like 
Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Tibet. 

Source materials for modern Chinese history were enriched by making 
available to the public for the first time government documents and 
archives kept in The Great Treasury of the Cabinet (Nei-ko) and The 
Grand Council (Chiin-chi-ch’u) and in the palace of the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

A tragedy occurred in 1911 when 8000 coarse linen bags of documents 
with a total weight of 180,000 pounds were sold by a government agent to 
a paper mill for $4000. At that time the government had neither the money 
nor the place for storing these valuable documents so they were disposed 
of as waste paper. Fortunately, a large part of these documents were soon 
repurchased by Lo Chen-yii, who paid twice the price for which they had 
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been sold. He selected some of the neatest and most valuable ones and com- 
piled and published them under the title, First collection of historical 
material (Shih-liao ts’ung-k’an ch’u pien E+ Alta). The remaining 
items were sold to the Academia Sinica, and a part of them is now in the 
National Peking University. 

In the last twenty years the authorities of the Palace Museum in Peiping 
have printed quite a number of documents. Among them, perhaps one of 
the most useful is The managing of barbarian affairs from the beginning 
to the end (Ch’ing-tai ch’ou-pan I-wu shih-mo ¥R{RBHEREERK).! This is 
a primary source for Chinese diplomatic history in the nineteenth century. 
In addition, much material on the so-called T’ai-p’ing Rebellion (1850- 
1865) has been produced. 

With these five discoveries of new materials: the oracle bones, bronze 
and stone inscriptions, the Peking man and other objects of the Old and 
New Stone Ages, the bamboo or wooden tablets or official tallies of the 
Han and Chin periods found in the northwest of China, the library of 
Tun-huang, and documents of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties, Chinese 
history has been expanded in scope and enriched in substance. 


THE STUDY OF PREHISTORY AND ANCIENT HISTORY 


Prehistory is a new term in Chinese writing. There are, however, several 
articles and booklets in this field written by archeologists such as P’ei Wen- 
chung, whose hands picked up the skulls of Sinanthropus pekinensis, Yang 
Chung-chien #88 (#, also a field worker in important excavations, and 
Lu Mou-te Beg, professor of ancient Chinese history. 

In ancient history, extensive studies have been made on oracle bone, 
metal, and stone inscriptions by Lo Chen-yii, Wang Kuo-wei, Tung Tso- 
pin, Kuo Mo-jo, Jung Keng 4 #, T’ang Lan ff fj, Shang Ch’eng-tso 
Hi AKIE, Hsii Chung-hsii #1 ZF, Sun Hai-po # #$ PE, Hu Hou-hsiian AAA 
‘{, and others. Their publications are noteworthy. Apart from the works 
which have been mentioned before, there are a few others which should be 
added as examples of good books in the field. 

Wang Kuo-wei’s New evidence on ancient history (Ku-shth hsin-cheng 
74 2 HF) is a good introductory work for students of this period. Kuo 
Mo-jo’s Pu-tz’u t’ung-tsuan and Liang-chou chin-wen-tzu ta-hsi k’ao-shih 
i Je) B 2CREA RSF represent his achievements in bone and metal in- 


* Photo-lithograph, Peiping, 1930, of original compilations made by imperial auspices and 
presented to the emperor, 80 chiian for the period 1836-50, in 1856; 80 chiian for the period 
1851-61, in 1867; and 100 chiian for the period 1862-74, in 1880. 
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scriptions. These two works, in spite of some misinterpretations, may be 
used as textbooks for bone and metal inscriptions. Tung Tso-pin’s Table 
on the Yin calendar (Yin li p’u $M ) is a profound and elaborate study 
of the calendar of the Yin Dynasty. T’ang Lan’s contribution is in his 
classification and deciphering of archaic characters. Through the use of his 
methods, many characters have become legible. He has published the 
Introduction to archaic characters (Ku-wen-tzu tao lun 444i) and 
A note on the writings of the Yin site (Yin-hstii wen-tzu chi fy it 1 F3). 
Jung Keng’s Compilation of bronze inscriptions (Chin wen pien 44H) 
and the aforementioned Study of Yin and Chou vessels are carefully done, 
and the latter work shows a profound and penetrating analysis. 

In ancient history Ku Chieh-kang and some of his students have been 
revolutionary in their treatment of the traditional conception of the an- 
cient period. The seven-volume Symposium on ancient history needs some- 
one to make a systematic digest and summary of it, as D. C. Somervell did 
for Arnold Toynbee’s Study of history. Fortunately, a partial summary has 
been made by Ku in his recent work, Chinese historiography in the present 
generation (Tang-tai Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh #4 +) Bj sb $B ).\* Professor Ku 
considers that the dates of writing of the 28 chapters in the modern text of 
the Book of history have been roughly settled.1* The Tso chuan or Tso’s 
commentary was not written by a man of the Lu state; the Tso chuan and 
Kuo yii are two independent works, not split from one book, nor were 
they written by one author; moreover, they were not products of the 
Ch’un ch’iu period. So the Tso chuan question is still not entirely solved. 
Concerning the Book of changes, the text was written at the beginning 
of Western Chou (1122?-770 B.c.), and the appendixes were not written 
by Confucius. The commentary beginning with the phrase Hsitang-yiieh 
was done at the juncture of Ch’in and Han, and the “Great appendix,” or 
Hsi tzu, and the commentary beginning with the phrase Wen-yen yiieh 
were produced in the first century B.c. Kuo Mo-jo in his Ch’ing-t’ung 
shih-tai #$ FARK believes that the text of the Book of changes was written 
in the Period of Warring States (481-221 B.c.) and the commentaries, in 
the Ch’in (221-206 B.c.). 

Concerning Lao Tzu, there are three different ideas: (1) Liang Ch’i- 


™“ Published in 1947 by the Nanking Victory Publication Company (142 pages). This book- 
let gives a general review of Chinese historiography in the last century; a big order masterfully 
handled by Professor Ku but not without prejudice. He praises the works of his friends and 


favorite students and omits entirely the works done by his opponents regardless of their 
contribution. 


* Tbid., 127-29. 
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ch’ao, Ch’ien Mu, Fung Yu-lan, Ku Chieh-kang, and others believe that 
both the book Lao Tzu (or Tao te ching) and the person Lao Tzu were later 
than Confucius while Sun Tz’u-chou #,X} doubts that there ever was 
a person Lao Tzu. (2) Hu Shih and Ma Hsii-lun 33 @vfg prefer to maintain 
the traditional idea about the time of Lao Tzu, both as a person and as a 
book. (3) T’ang Lan compromises the above two theories and thinks Lao 
Tzu and Confucius were contemporaries, but the book of Lao Tzu was 
made up of his dialogues by his disciples about the time of Mo Ti or 
Mencius. 

According to Ku and others the Chou-l: was a work of the Warring States 
period and the Li-chi was compiled in the Eastern Han period (a.p. 25— 
220). 

On the problems of the races or tribes in ancient China, the Yin (Shang) 
and Chou did not belong to the same stock. There were two peoples in 
ancient China: the Yin in the east and the Chou in the west.’* In Yang 
Kuan’s Introduction to ancient Chinese history (Chung-kuo shang-ku-shih 
tao-lun PR EWA 38% ),17 he considers the Yin, Huai-i, Hsii-jung, Ch’u, 
Ch’in, Chao, and others as the Eastern tribes, while the Chou, Chiang, 
Jung, Shu, and others were the Western. The division of two branches of 
Chinese people has become established as fact, although there is no defini- 
tion of the east and the west. 

Yang Kuan also believes there never was a Hsia state, whereas Yang 
Hsiang-kuei 4$[—)4$ maintains that there was a Hsia Dynasty which had 
its origin in the East.18 

As to whether the Chinese people came from Central Asia or the Near 
East or were indigenous, there have been many discussions in the last 
generation, but no definite conclusion has yet been reached. Since the dis- 
covery of Peking man and other Paleolithic objects, the majority opinion 
seems to favor Chinese origin. 

Among the publications on ancient China, the following books may also 
be mentioned: Meng Wen-t’ung’s Ku-shih chen-wei 9 3ci : AP RK 
which traces the similarities and differences of legends from different areas; 
Lii Ssu-mien’s Ch’in-Han history (Ch’in-Han shih & 34 9 : 327 #) in which 


*Fu Ssu-nien, J hsia tung-hsi shuo, in Studies presented to Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei on his sixty- 
fifth birthday, part B: 1093-1135. 
“In Ku-shih pien, vol. 7, part A: 65-404. Hereafter when Chung-kuo, meaning China or 


Chinese, appears at the beginning of a title it has been omitted from the character group 
following. 


*“The Hsia people originate from the east,” Yii-kung, 7, nos. 6-7 (June 1937) 61-79. 
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among other things, he treats of political and social institutions in mono- 
graph form; T’ung Shu-yeh’s History of the ch’un ch’iu period (Ch’un 
ch’iu shih PY : $e%ksE), in which the footnotes on the first chapter are 
excellent; and Yang Kuan’s History of the warring states (Chan kuo shih 
RBG x ). Professor Ch’i Ssu-ho’s articles on the same period are also good. 

Books which defend the traditional ideas should also be listed. These are 
Li Tung-fang’s Pre-Ch’in history (Hsien Ch’in shih iyipy : REM) and 
Hsii Ping-ch’ang’s Legendary period of ancient Chinese history (Chung- 
kuo ku-shih ti-ch’uan-shuo shih-tai yp : BPR EAL). Both Li and 


Hsii received historical training in France. 


THE COMPILATION OF GENERAL HISTORY 


To compile a good general history of China is no easy task because of 
the long period and the numerous points of disagreement. In the last 


fifteen years, the following books are, comparatively speaking, good publi- 
cations: 


Lii Ssu-mien’s A general history of China in pai-hua style (Pai-hua pen- 
kuo shih #57) is a popular text written in fluent modern language. 
It is a little old and has some defects and errors and is for the most part 


factual with some interpretation. 

Teng Chih-ch’eng’s Two thousand year’s history of China (Chung-hua 
erh-ch’ien nien shih Zak : #6 — 7-4 sb) was originally planned to 
cover the history from the Han (206 B.c.) down to the Opium War, but 
the author has had no time to finish it. A good deal of valuable material 
has been collected from both standard and unorthodox writings with care- 
ful indication of sources and little personal interpretation. It may be used 
as a kind of source book. 

Miao Feng-lin’s Outline history of China (Chung-kuo t’ung-shih kang- 
yao BB+ : 3 $249) is another good collection of material by an assid- 
uous scholar, but again there is little interpretation. 

Chang Yin-lin’s Outline of Chinese history (Chung-kuo shih-kang, 
ie (ME : 3 ¥)) is a beautifully written book with little quotation and good 
interpretation and organization. Unfortunately, Chang died before he had 
time to bring the history past the second century A.p. 

Ch’ien Mu’s General Outline of the national history (Kuo-shih ta-kang 
$272 : Bs AM) is a fluently written history of China from ancient to 
modern times, the ancient period being better than other parts. Professor 
Ch’ien is criticized for having too nationalistic a point of view, but he 
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wrote the book during the war when history was used to arouse patriotism. 

There are also books by leftist writers which should be mentioned. Fan 
Wen-lan’s Chung-kuo t’ung-shih chien-pien ¥& acid : 3852 Wifi is a general 
history from ancient times to the middle of the nineteenth century in 766 
pages. This history was compiled by Communists and published in 1941. 
Although the editor-in-chief, Fan Wen-lan, is a leading Chinese Communist 
scholar, he has received too much traditional training to be very radical. 
Concerning the ancient period, he is much more conservative than Prof. 
Ku Chieh-kang. Consequently, this volume is quite simple, clear, and 
readable, and more attention is paid to the history of the common people 
as a whole. Mr. Fan seeks to bolster the Chinese legendary rulers with the 
results of scientific excavations. He believes that Chinese history should 
begin with the Yellow Emperor and that the Neolithic Yang-shao culture 
in Honan is the culture of the Yellow Emperor. Mr. Fan merely puts the 
old wine in a new jar. 

Next in this category is Chou Ku-ch’eng’s General history of China 
(Chung-kuo t’'ung-shih Ji\4¢4R : iii $2) in two volumes and 1229 pages first 
published in 1939, the ninth printing in 1947. It is written from a socio- 
logical point of view and is used as a textbook in some universities in 
Shanghai and Canton. This book is good in its new emphasis, wiping out 
as it does the dynastic treatment, but the author uses too many quotations 
and new terms. He also inadequately documents many important points, 
omits some important affairs like the Boxer uprising, and follows only one 
point of view. 

Chien Po-ts’an’s Outline history of China ¥4{A#@ : $244 is another 
ambitious trial. So far only two volumes have been published: the first, on 
prehistory and the history of Yin and Chou; the second, on the period of 
Ch’in and Han. Mr. Chien seems to look down on all his predecessors, but 
he has good organization and some new ideas. An estimate of the value of 
this book must await completion of the entire work. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


This is another new field of Chinese historiography which has developed 
along with the revolutionary movement in the twentieth century. The 
outstanding writers in the field are Kuo Mo-jo, Li Hsiian-po #44 
and T’ao Hsi-sheng [ig#;22; the former having been influenced by Karl 
Marx, and the latter, by Lewis Henry Morgan. 

Kuo’s Study of ancient Chinese society (Chung-kuo ku-tat she-hui yen- 
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chiu itt), 1932, is a valuable book with many revolutionary 
ideas, but it suffers from some ridiculous mistakes. A more solid and care- 
ful work on ancient Chinese society is Li Hsiian-po’s New study of ancient 
society (Chung-kuo ku-tai she-hui hsin-yen ch’u kao GAR ike DB), 
first draft, 1941. Professor Li applied the method of Fustil de Coulange to 
the study of ancient Chinese society and made new discoveries. While Mr. 
Kuo has some absurd ideas, Mr. Li seems to be a careful scientist drawing 
conclusions based strictly on his sources. Though Mr. Li humbly calls his 
book a first draft, it is a “must” book for the shelf of students of ancient 
China. 

Mr. T’ao Hsi-sheng is 2 man versed in Chinese political and social insti- 
tutions. While Mr. Kuo’s contribution tends always to destroy the tradition- 
al ancient history, T’ao’s achievement is in his revelation of the true condi- 
tion of Chinese social history as a whole. His important books are An 
analysis of Chinese society (Chung-kuo she-hui ti fen-hsi ik ¢@ hy 4>4) and 
An economic history of Southern and Northern Dynasties (Nan-Pei-chao 
ching-chi shih Fgjc RARER HF ). 

Lii Chen-yii, Chinese society in the Yin and Chou times (Yin-Chou shih- 
tai ti Chung-kuo she-hui Big : ROB RACAY BL) and his Prehistory 
of Chinese society (Shih-ch’ien-ch’i Chung-kuo she-hui }Rii) PBs) 


are also worth noting. The former werk contains many new concepts, and 


the latter is a simple treatment of the subject based on archeological ma- 
terial. 


In the semimonthly magazine Shih-huo #f¥, T’ao Hsi-sheng, Ch’iian 
Han-sheng 4741, Yang Lien-sheng, and others have contributed some 
good articles. Mr. Ch’iian’s History of the Chinese guild system (Chung-kuo 
hang-hui chih-tu shih 4¥¢@ilf¥ #) and The T’ang and Sung empire and 
the grand canal (T’ang-Sung ti-kuo yii Yiin-ho Be #4 Wie) are good 
publications of World War II. In the latter, Mr. Ch’iian viewed the trans- 
portation of the Grand Canal under the T’ang and Sung empire as the veins 
of blood in one’s body. When the transportation was unobstructed, the 
empire was strong and rich; otherwise, it was weak and poor. 

In addition to these works, there is Ma Ch’eng-feng’s History of Chinese 
economics (Chung-kuo ching-chi shih 3 Ree, : SEHR), 2 vols., covering 
the period from ancient China to the end of Han. In it Ma has collected a 
considerable amount of material, arranged with sound ideas. The pursuit 
of Chinese economic history is still in the beginning stage, however, and 
there is much work yet to be done. 
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THE WRITING OF CULTURAL HISTORY AND HISTORY ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


The Cultural history of China (Chung-kuo wen-hua shih x4) com- 
piled by Liu I-cheng #44 #% is an excellent work in this field. Liu, a famous 
profesor in the Central University, Nanking, has made an extensive collec- 
tion of material which he presents with a consistent, though a little con- 
servative, point of view. 

In 1936, the manager of the Commercial Press planned a series of books 
on Chinese culture. Up to the present time more than forty works on 
special subjects have been published. Those worthy of note are Pai Shou- 
i's History of Chinese foreign contacts (Chung-kuo chiao-t’ung shih 
3% : 23H), Feng Ch’eng-chiin’s History of Chinese contacts with 
the Southern Sea countries (Chung-kuo Nan-yang chiao-t’ung shih 
U5 KB : PAPE AEH), and Li Yen’s History of Chinese mathematics 
(Chung-kuo stian-hsiieh shih 4% : GBP). 

In Chinese philosophy, Hu Shih and Fung Yu-lan are certainly the two 
outstanding scholars. Fung’s achievement in philosophy is sometimes con- 
sidered to have surpassed that of his teacher. In political philosophy, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s History of Chinese political thought during the early Tsin 
period, translated into English by L. T. Chen and published in 1930, was 
a pioneer work in this field and still has some significance. Hsiao Kung- 
ch’tian’s History of Chinese political thought (Chung-kuo cheng-chih ssu- 
hsiang shih #§ 248 : BeyH 4B) is considered the authoritative work in 
this field. Hsiao received thorough training in the history of Western 
political thought and has been teaching this subject for many years. This 
recent publication represents the result of his long research and teaching. 
Tseng Tzu-sheng’s History of Chinese political systems (Chung-kuo cheng- 
chih chth-tu shih 3gAe : Bc Hil #) is a detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

Concerning medieval Buddhism in China, T’ang Yung-t’ung BAY 
and Lii Cheng 4% are probably the best authorities. On the history of 
academic activities in the Ch’ing Dynasty, the works of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
and Ch’ien Mu are indispensable, though the scope and the way of han- 
dling materials are quite different. Liang’s books should be read first, be- 


cause Ch’ien treats briefly those things which have been discussed by 
others. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN YUAN AND MONGOLIAN HISTORY AND CHINA’S RELATIONS 
WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Research work on Yiian history has made great headway in the twen- 
tieth century. T’u Chi’s History of Mongolia (Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 
SoZ : SEIC5E SRE). which uses Mongolian sources, is very valuable. 
K’o Shao-min’s New history of the Yiian Dynasty (Hsin-Yiian shih 
Kil #3% : $f 3C #), though criticized for its failure to indicate sources, is 
probably the largest and best history produced since the compilation of the 
History of the Ming Dynasty (Ming shih) in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. K’o spent many years compiling the results of his research and has 
written the work in a very readable classical style. Professor Ch’en Yiian 
has also made a penetrating study of Mongol and Yiian history. His articles 
and books are very accurate and the collection of material is almost ex- 
haustive. Professor Fang Hao’s work on the history of foreign religion, 
especially of Catholics in China, also deserves our attention. 

In the history of Chinese relations with foreign countries, Professors 
Hsiang Ta fiji and Ch’en Chung-mien 4p have done much research. 
Hsiang’s brief history of Chinese relations with the West is succinct and in- 
formative. Feng Ch’eng-chiin, the author of the above-mentioned History 


of Chinese contacts with the Southern Sea countries, and Chang Hsing- 


lang aA have taught this subject for many years and have translated 
many Western sources into Chinese. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE HISTORIES OF VARIOUS PERIODS 


Wang Hsien-ch’ien’s commentary on the Han-shu, published in 1900, is 
well known. Among the experts of the Han period, Professor Yang Shu-ta 
#84, an old scholar versed in Chinese classics, history, and grammar, 
is an eminent example. His Corrections to the commentaries of the Han- 
shu (Han-shu pu-chu pu-cheng SPEEA IE) would be appreciated by 
Wang. In the younger generation, Mr. Lao Kan 4%, a member of the 
Academia Sinica for about twenty years, is a great authority on the Ch’in- 
Han periods, who has made extensive use of the materials unearthed in 
the northwest. His articles and monographs published in the Bulletin of 
Academia Sinica psy be 5 ES FE SF Et 4 Al have superior value. Li 
Ssu-mien’s History of Ch’in and Han (Ch’in-Han shih 7K ) is also a 
good work. 

In the Wei-Chin-Nan-Pei-Ch’ao period (221-589), Ch’en Yin-k’o 
bit 444% and Chou Yi-liang fj— fA are authorities, and they are also strong 
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in the Sui-T’ang periods (589-906). Both of them mastered Sanskirt, and 
Dr. Chou is an expert in Japanese language. Ch’en Yin-k’o may be called the 
greatest historian in China today, and most of his articles have been pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of Academia Sinica. His A draft, brief discussion on 
the foundation of the Sui-T’ang political and social systems (Sui-T’ang 
chih-tu yiian-yiian-liieh lun kao Vij Ae Hil FE Pa BAAR) and his Draft Narra- 
tion and discussion on T’ang political history (T’ang-tai cheng-chih shih 
shu-lun kao. ARARBH Ut RR) are two little books which were written 
not for Chinese college students but for professors who are familiar with 
ordinary political events and source materials. 

Second to the contribution of Mr. Ch’en to T’ang history is that of Mr. 
Ch’en Chung-mien (noted earlier). He has spent a tremendous amount of 
time reading ‘T’ang works from which he had made detailed collections of 
materials on various subjects. Most of his monographs also appeared in 
the Bulletin of Academia Sinica. 

In the Sung period, Teng Kuang-ming $f, Professor at National 
Peking University, and Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i #42%lk, Professor at Yenching 
and editor of the “Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological index series,” 
are two great authorities. 

In the Liao and Chin periods (907-1234), Messrs. Ch’en Shu [i iit, 
Fu Lo-huan ij #2, and Feng Chia-sheng #§3¢4]- have spent many years 
in study and have written good works. In the Yiian period, in addition to 
those whose names have been mentioned before, Professors Weng Tu-chien 
$5 of Yenching and Shao Hsiin-cheng {7 iE of Tsinghua are prom- 
ising scholars. Both have devoted half of their lives to the study and teach- 
ing of this subject and both of them command Mongolian, Arabic, Persian, 
and a few European languages. 

The experts for the Ming Dynasty are Professors Wu Han 328%, Wang 
Ch’ung-wu —43t and Li Kuang-ming 423¢8§. For the period near the 
end of Ming Dynasty, Professors Chu Hsi-tsu 3¢4;jif| and Hsieh Kuo-chen 
it Ai have made valuable collections of material. 

In the field of Ch’ing history, the contributions made by Meng Shen %#§ 
and Hsiao I-shan jff—jlj are the greatest. On the period of the T’ai-p’ing 
Rebellion (1850-1865) there are many Chinese who claim to be experts. 
Messrs. Chien Yu-wen fff 2% and Lo Erh-kang #€ ff have the largest 
number of publications to their credit. Lo’s Outline history of the Heaven- 
ly kingdom of the T’ai-p’ing (T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo shih-kang KERB L MW) 
is the best brief over-all history of this exciting period. Hsiao I-shan and 
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Hsieh Hsin-yao #{9&ZE also have many miscellaneous publications on the 
T’ai-p'ings, and Mr. Hsieh has spent more than twenty years on the sub- 
ject. Kuo T’ing-1's $§%£J4 Daily records of the historical events of the heav- 
enly kingdom of the T’ai-p’ing (T’ai-p’ing tien-kuo shih-shih jih chih 
ABR i A GE ) may serve as a general reference work. At the end of the 
second volume there is a good annotated bibliography of both Chinese 
and English books dealing with the “rebellion.” The experts and works on 
this subject are so many that a special article is under preparation to sum 
up the new material and new light thrown on the T’ai-p’ings during the 
last decade. 

Though many scholars are devoting their time to modern history, no 
one as yet has been generally recognized as a high authority except T. F. 
Tsiang #§ ERR. whose field is modern diplomatic history; unfortunately, 
he is no longer working in the academic field, but on the political stage. 

Among the books on modern history, Cheng Ho-sheng’s Modern Chi- 
nese history (Chung-kuo chin-shih shih #h@gRe : UEtst ) is very good. It 
covers the last three or four hundred years with clear explanations and good 
documentation. Only two volumes have been published thus far, which 
carry the history to the end of the eighteenth century. 

T. F. Tsiang’s little book on the modern history of China, beginning 
with the Opium War and ending at the start of the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95), is a very brief but authoritative statement summarizing general 
developments in the last century. Kuo T’ing-i’s modern history of China 
also begins with the Opium War. It too seems to be very good, but only 
two volumes have been published. Ch’en Kung-lu’s History of modern 
China (Chung-kuo chin-tai shih BRR RR : UAE) has been a college text- 
book for many years. It is informative, but classroom experience shows 
that students do not like it. The facts are too miscellaneous, the ideas are too 
Westernized (especially those of H. B. Morse), and Professor Ch’en’s point 
of view is rather conservative. A book which is much liked by Chinese 
students is Li Ting-sheng’s Chung-kuo chin-tai shih 26 4yae : itt), 
which was originally compiled for high schools. It supplies a good outline 
and summary with some basic facts interwoven with Marxian interpreta- 
tion. Another book, published by the Commercial Press is Li Chien-nung’s 
Chinese political history of the last hundred years (Chung-kuo chin pai- 
nien cheng-chih shih Qi : 3f GH 4EEci4 #), which gives a detailed treat- 
ment of Chinese political events. 


* The second character should be kung, Giles no. 6574. 
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Finally, Wang Yiin-sheng’s China and Japan in the last sixty 
years, 1870-1931 (Lieu-shih-nien lai Chung-kuo yii Jih-pen 

-3£AE : A -+4p 2K 82 A AR), in seven volumes, is a newspaper man’s 
collection of many unusual documents, chiefly dealing with the relation 
between China and Japan, but also concerning other countries. During 
the occupation, these volumes were banned by the Japanese and are now 
hard to get in Peiping. Though some documents in this sixth volume 
dealing with the handling of the “twenty-one demands” may have been 
offered for publication by the “traitors” of that time to wash off their 
blame, this huge collection of material is still very valuable. 

As for books on the period of the Republic, not a single, good over-all 
history has as yet been published. 


THE STUDY OF COMMON LITERATURE AND CHINESE ART 


The study of common or vulgar literature, such as short stories, novels, 
and plays has been stressed by Hu Shih, Wang Kuo-wei, Cheng Chen-to 
Khiese, and others. Their fruitful labor has led to a greater knowledge 
of the social history of the common people, who were usually neglected in 
the standard histories. ‘This is another facet of the enlarged scope of history. 

Wang Kuo-wei’s History of the drama of the Sung and Yiian periods 
(Sung-Yiian hsi-ch’ti shih 7c Rh) will be an enduring masterpiece, 
and Lu Ch’ien’s History of plays of the Ming and Ch’ing (Ming-Ch’ing 
hsi-ch’ti shih jp : BAYS RAH) is both very simple and very important. 
Miss Feng Yiian-chiin %%§%c# emphasizes the structure of theatres, cos- 
tumes, and performances; Mr. Ch’ien Nan-yang $€## has also made a 
profound study of the history of the Chinese theatre. Each of them has one 
good article in the Yenching journal of Chinese studies, No. 20 (1936). 

The study of the history of Chinese art is still in the pioneer stage. There 
are few systematic and well-illustrated books worth mentioning. Com- 
paratively speaking, the history of painting and architecture has made 
considerable headway. Calligraphy, however, has been generally neglected 
as an art. Since Chinese brushes have been replaced by Western pens, there 
have not been many calligraphers nor students of calligraphy. | 


' 
, 


SINOLOGICAL INDEXES AND OTHER REFERENCE WORKS 


Old-fashioned Chinese scholars tried to learn everything by heart, and 
hence voluminous books were not furnished with indexes. Indexing usual- 
ly is not regarded as academic work, but the making of a good index from 
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a large, unpunctuated Chinese text requires an expert. Since an index is a 
time-saving instrument which can speed research work a great deal, the im- 
portance of the “Harvard-Yenching Sinological index series’ cannot be 
overlooked. This series was initiated by Professor William Hung, and the 
indexes have been compiled by Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i and others. It is a new 
field of achievement in Chinese historiography. 

A generation ago there were few tools or reference works for academic 
research, but during the last two decades, many dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, chronological tables, maps, charts, etc., have been produced to aid 
the scholar in locating a quotation, or the name of a person, place or book. 
This is another improvement in Chinese historiography. There are so 
many outstanding works in this field that they have been dealt with in a 
book by S. Y. Teng and Knight Biggerstaff, An annotated bibliography of 


selected Chinese reference works (Pieping, 1936), a revised edition of which 
will soon be issued. 


It is clear, then, that Chinese historiography has made tremendous 
strides. The scope of history has been enlarged, progress has been made 
in many branches, and numerous experts have been trained in various 
lines and periods of Chinese history. The reasons for the advancement are 
(1) the introduction of scientific methods of historical research, especially 
after the May 4th movement in 1919 (Chinese Renaissance Movement) 
and its application to Chinese archeology, the oracle bones, and metal in- 
scriptions; (2) the introduction of Western historical interpretation, which 
shifted historical emphasis from the political affairs of the imperial govern- 
ment to social and economic affairs; (3) the discovery of new materials; 
(4) the stimulation received from the progress of Sinology in Europe, 
America, and Japan, especially in Mongolian history and the history of 
contacts between China and the West; and finally, (5) the rise of the new 
literature in pai-hua style and the consequent elevation of the position of 
short stories, novels, plays, and other vulgar literature such as ballads and 
folksongs which gave birth to social and economic histories. 

For the reasons given above, the attitude of the Chinese toward the study 
of history has changed from blind belief in antiquity to suspicion, and from 
passive suspicion to active research. Their historical writings have changed 


from destructive to constructive work, and from general surveys to specific 
discussions. Now once again there is a trend toward the writing of compre- 
hensive works on a large scale. 
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CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In the last fifty years Chinese historiography has changed from a con- 
servative to a liberal-minded school of thought which questions the author- 
ity of famous books and is making special studies of antiquity. It has been 
influenced first from Japan, then from England, America, France, and 
finally, Russia. During the last war, in order to arouse patriotism and the 
nationalism necessary to fight aggression, some Chinese historians tried to 
glorify the past. These various motives and influences may one day create a 
better historiography, as Neo-Confucianism was created in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


Chinese historians of the last decade may be divided into two schools: 
one is devoted to research on small, specialized subjects, such as the date 
of the death of a person, the location of a place, the interpretation of a 
single term, or the explanation of a peculiar word. The more peculiar the 
title of an article, the better. In writing an essay, the author usually takes 
great pains in collecting material and makes many complicated detours to 
prove a tiny point so that he may show his special knowledge and wide 
learning. This kind of Chinese scholar may have been adversely influenced 
by Paul Pelliot, whose position was such that he was obliged to make de- 
tailed answers to various inquiries, and as a result produced few compre- 
hensive or outstanding books. He talked often as an old grandfather and in 
reviewing a book sometimes used much more space than the book itself. 
Many Chinese scholars, especially those in dignified Peiping where there 
are good library facilities, try to write elaborate essays on minute subjects. 
These scholars are not condemned as historians, but are considered anti- 
quarians.”° 

After 1930 the school of social historians became popular. In many in- 
stances, these scholars are not so learned as Peiping scholars nor so well 
equipped with materials. But these historians know Marxian interpreta- 
tions of history and are ready with many new terms such as “‘totem,’’ slave, 
feudalistic or semifeudalistic society, class struggle, etc. They have more 
new ideas than solid facts. 

The two schools despise each other. The antiquarians usually learn 
more, think less and digest little; while the social historians usually think 
more, learn less, and eat little. With a few formulas, they can interpret all 
history and solve all problems. As a matter of necessity, the two schools 


* See Ch’i Ssu-ho, “Hsien-tai Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh p’ing-lun” 3% fA Fy: BAAR oh BY sh 
Pani (Review of modern Chinese historiography), Ta-chung Kip , 1, no. 1 (Jan. 1946), 33-38. 
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should co-operate with each other; ideas and facts should be well combined 
to produce sound history. 

Chinese historiography shows a need for co-operation not only between 
the two schools of Chinese historians but also with Western scholars. Chi- 
nese historians should know Western history. Western historians of general 
history as well as Sinologists should understand Chinese history. In short, 
the study of history should encompass both the East and the West. The 
study of specific subjects and of social history should also be combined or 
proportionally developed. Research work on the various periods of Chi- 
nese history should be more evenly distributed, without the ancient and 
the modern period being overstressed. 

It is very difficult to find a topic for a doctoral dissertation in American 
history because the period is so short, but it is very easy to find a title for a 
book or ten books in any phase or period of Chinese history. During the last 
fifty years while many Chinese scholarly studies have come to a standstill or 
degenerated, historiography has opened new fields and made advances. 
The field of Chinese history is like a gold mine with almost inexhaustible 
resources. 


. 
. 
| 





GERMAN MEDIATION IN THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR, 
1937-38 


James T. C. Liu* 


University of Pittsburgh 





HEN THE MARCO POLO BRIDGE Incident occurred near Pei- 
ping on July 7, 1937, Japan was not prepared to launch a long-term 
war with China. On the contrary, she was hopeful that a little military 
pressure would result in a local settlement providing for North China 
autonomy and economic co-operation with Japan, which she had been 
demanding for several years. When the incident developed into a full- 
scale war toward the end of July, she declared that her army was only 
punishing the anti-Japanese 29th Army and particularly its 37th Division. 
Even after the war spread to Shanghai in August, Japan still insisted that 
the military operations were undertaken with the limited purpose of urg- 
ing the Chinese National government to reconsider and to correct its atti- 
tude toward Japan. Although these were absurd explanations, they did 
reflect to a certain extent the true intention of the Japanese government. 
On the one hand, a war with China would not be favorably received by 
the Japanese people. Financial circles stressed that only a general settle- 
ment with China would bring economic prosperity to Japan. Even the 
General Staff, which had Russia in mind, advised against it. On the other 
hand, however, the young officers in the army, with War Minister Sugi- 
yama as their leader, advocated war, at least a limited one. They felt that 
the rising nationalism and the growing unification of China must be 
checked before China would accept Japanese leadership. Out of this clash 
of contradictory opinions Japanese policy was framed. The opinion pre- 
vailed in government circles that Japan should follow the wise strategy 
of Bismarck in the German-Austrian War. China should be given a crush- 
ing blow, and, when she asked for peace, she should be granted a very 
generous one, in order to win her over to the Japanese side against possi- 
ble future enemies, particularly Russia. 


* Mr. Liu, Teaching Fellow in History at the University of Pittsburgh, has been an assistant 
at Yenching University, Peiping, and from 1946 to 1948 was historical assistant to the Chinese 
prosecutor at the International Military Tribunal of the Far East at Tokyo. He first came to 
the United States in the spring of 1948 as research associate at the Far Eastern Institute, 
University of Washington. 

* Prince Konoye Fumimaro Ur ti 3c Wahei e no doryoku 2RB~ 7) 3% Fy (Efforts toward 


peace) (Tokyo, 1946), 5-15. [The character wa should precede hei in the title; see Kenkyusha 
(1942), 2122.] 
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Such high hopes, however, were destined to failure. Even after the 
Chinese army was beaten around Shanghai no peace seemed to be forth- 
coming. The General Staff began to question whether China had been 
underestimated and whether future operations could possibly produce 
the desired effects. Deputy Chief of Staff Tada, and his able subordinate, 
Colonel Ishihara, a well-known strategist against Russia, pressed the gov- 
ernment for an early settlement with China. Financial circles naturally 
grew more impatient. At this juncture, the British ambassador in Tokyo 
inquired whether mediation would be acceptable to Japan. Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota was in favor of it, but War Minister Sugiyama rejected it. 
Such mediation, in the opinion of those who advocated war, was the 
negation of the principles of direct negotiation between Japan and China 
and the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine upon which Japan had been insisting 
ever since her withdrawal from the League of Nations. Even if. Japan 
should decide to allow mediation, the only acceptable mediating power 
must be Germany, whom the Japanese Army considered as a friend. 

It happened that Germany was very eager to work for peace between 
Japan and China. On the one hand, she had the Anti-Comintern Pact with 
Japan, while, on the other, her military advisers were in fact helping the 
Chinese to resist the Japanese invasion. Not only did she want very much 
to get out of this dilemma, but also, on the level of high politics, she did 
not approve Japan’s going to war with China. By the time war appeared 
to be imminent in North China, Germany had already discussed the case 
with London and Washington.? As early as July 28, 1937, the day the Japa- 
nese commenced the attack upon Peiping, the German Foreign Office, in 
an instruction to the German Embassy in Tokyo, analyzed the situation 
as follows: 

Japanese attempts to base measures in China as fight against Communism on 
the Anti-Comintern Pact are devious. As already stated in telegram 140 the 
Pact has not the objective of fighting Bolshevism in the territory of third states. 
Rather, Japan’s measures may be considered by us as being contrary to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, because they obstruct the consolidation of China thus pro- 
moting the spread of Communism in China and, in the end, driving the 


Chinese into the arms of Russia. (To this I note confidentially that in a conver- 
sation with Ambassador Trautmann Chiang Kai-shek replied to a question in 


* International Military Tribunal for the Far East at Tokyo, Record of proceedings (here- 
after referred to as Record), exhibit 486—A: 5,980. This group of documents was captured by 
the U.S. forces at Marburg. At about the same time and later Britain offered mediation. The 
United States also offered her good offices short of mediation on condition that both China 
and Japan ask for them. Both offers were declined because the Japanese army objected to any 
Anglo-Saxon mediation which it considered intervention (ibid., exh. 3620: 29,691-700). 
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that regard that one has to count with the possibility of an intervention of 
Russia into a possible war at a later time. He, Chiang Kai-shek, had made no 
agreements with the Russians up to now, but the situation is changed.*) The 
Japanese have therefore no reason to expect us to favor their undertaking, 
rather can we expect that they cause no disturbance in China. We remain of 
the opinion that the so-called “‘creation of a clear strategic situation” does not 
mean any facilitation for Japan in regard to a future possible conflict with 
Russia. It will be necessary to consider the consequences of an increased hatred 
of the Chinese against the Japanese for years to come, the more Japan gets a 
hold in North China. Japan would therefore have to carry on a two front war 
in the case in question; this would be the case even if the maximum program 
of the Japanese military operations, separation of the Five Provinces,* were 
carried out.® 


From the beginning, Germany maintained a neutral point of view. 
Although she yielded to the Japanese pressure to discontinue the delivery 
of armaments to China, she would not consent to withdraw her military 
advisers. The above document continued: 


The Reichsminister informed the Japanese Ambassador before upon his re- 
monstrances that delivery of armaments to China in any amount worth men- 
tioning have not been taking place either now nor earlier. The Japanese cannot 
reprimand us for the fact that the Chinese bought arms from us in a limited 
amount. The deal developed on a purely economic basis. ... The German de- 
liveries of armaments to China cannot be made the object of German-Japanese 
negotiations. Since then a situation has now arisen which approximates a state 
of war, further deliveries of war material to China will cease because of our 
neutral attitude. 

Withdrawal of our military advisers in China would at the present moment 
mean that we are taking sides against Nanking and is therefore out of question. 
A withdrawal of the advisors could possibly also lead to the vacated positions 
being occupied by the Russians; that is a consequence which is also undesirable 
for the Japanese. The Japanese Military Attache has up to now only stated to 
the War Ministry his wish that the advisors may not participate in active 
combat actions. Advisors have always had a corresponding instruction which 
recently has been expressly restated. Mushakoji, who was informed of this, 
acknowledged this measure with thanks.® 


As soon as the war around Shanghai reached its climax, Dirksen, the 
German ambassador to Japan, visited Foreign Minister Hirota and dis- 
cussed possible mediation.’ But the time was not yet ripe. The Japanese 

* The Chinese-Russian Non-Aggression Pact was not signed until August 21, 1937, after the 


fighting broke out in Shanghai. 

‘ The five provinces were Hopeh, Shantung, Shansi, Chahar, and Suiyiian, which Japan had 
wanted to be “autonomous” since 1935. 

° Record, exh. 486—A: 5,975-77. * [bid., 5,977-78. 

* Ibid., exh. 270: 3,618-19. “Gist of talk by Sato Kenryo, Chief of Press Section, War Ministry, 
at the Extraordinary Conference of Police Chiefs, in August 1938.” 
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army was determined to finish its crushing blow against the Chinese. 

Not until the battle of Shanghai was concluded and the Chinese still 
failed to ask for peace as Japan had hoped did the Japanese government 
agree to have Germany asa mediator. On November 5, 1937, the first 
proposal of Japan was delivered to China through German channels.* 
However, the Chinese government, apparently still hopeful that the Brus- 
sels Conference would result in some restraining measure against Japan, 
did not readily respond. In late November, when it became evident that 
the empty words of the conference would not stop the fast-moving Japa- 
nese troops, and Nanking, the capital of China, was about to fall, medi- 
ation was finally taken up. The Chinese government informed Trautmann 
of its desire to discuss peace. Dirksen, upon being advised, called on Hirota 
and inquired whether there was any change in the previous Japanese pro- 
posal.® Hirota replied that in spite of the great military success gained by 
the Japanese troops the terms proposed early in November were still to 
stand. The German authorities accordingly informed the Chinese govern- 
ment to the same effect.'° 


At that time, while Generalissimo Chiang was still directing operations 
from threatened Nanking, the government had already been removed to 
Chungking, with the important officials establishing their headquarters at 


Hankow. On November 28, 1937, Trautmann called on Dr. H. H. Kung, 
then president of the Executive Yiian, at Hankow. The next day, he again 
called on Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. Wang Chung-hui. The Japanese 
peace terms, which Trautmann confirmed, were as follows:™ 


1. Inner Mongolia shall be autonomous. 


2. The demilitarized zone in North China! shall be extended; while the 
Chinese central government still retains the administrative power over North 
China, it shall not appoint any anti-Japanese official as leader there. If during 
the interval of negotiation, there should arise a new regime in North China, 
it shall be allowed to remain, although up to the present Japan has no inten- 
tion of establishing such a regime. 


3. The demilitarized zone in Shanghai!’ shall likewise be extended, and the 
administrative power shall remain the same as before the war. 


4. The prohibition of anti-Japanese activities shall follow the principles dis- 


® Ibid., exh. 486—B: 5,983. Report from Trautmann, German Ambassador to China, Jan. 13, 
1938. 

* Tbid., 3,618, note 7. 

” Tbid., 5,983—84, note 8. 

" Ibid., exh. 486-B: 5,983; also Wang Ching-wei TE Fe i: Chiii-ko li SL — (HI) , (For an 
example) (Shanghai, 1939), 3-4, which, in the absence of any conflicting government document, 
may be accepted as true, despite the fact that Wang was a traitor. 
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cussed between Ambassador Kawagoe and Foreign Minister Chang Chun in 
1936. 

5. China shall take effective measures against Communism. 

6. China shall revise her customs duties in a favorable way. 

7. China shall fully respect the interests of foreign powers in China. 

Trautmann requested to see Generalissimo Chiang. On December 2, 
1937, accompanied by Dr. Hsu Mo, the Vice Foreign Minister, he arrived 
in Nanking by boat. It was reported by Wang Ching-wei that the General- 
issimo, before he met Trautmann, summoned the leading generals who 
were still in Nanking to an informal meeting, during which the opinions 
seemed to be favorable to peace. At 5 p.m. on the same day, the General- 
issimo received Ambassador Trautmann who repeated the above peace 
terms proposed by Japan. The Generalissimo replied that he appreciated 
the good offices of the German government and consented to treat these 
terms as the basis and scope of negotiation on condition that Germany 
act as a mediator from the beginning to the end in order to guarantee the 
good faith of Japan and that the administrative power over North China 
be retained by China. He further stressed that Japan must not consider 
herself the victor nor the peace terms an ultimatum. To reach a possible 
settlement, it seemed to him that it would be better to suspend hostilities 


first. Moreover, Japan must not disclose the negotiations in an attempt to 
spread the propaganda that China was defeated and had accepted these 
conditions.'* 


The above conversation was at once reported to Dirksen in Tokyo and 
the German authorities in Berlin. When Trautmann returned to Hankow 
the Chinese government formally replied to him that it was prepared to 
take the points proposed by Japan as the basis of discussion. 

But it was already too late. The Japanese army in China was, as usual, 
too fast for its own government. On December 12, 1937, Nanking was 
occupied. In North China, the local Japanese army had already agreed 
with Chinese puppets that the fall of Nanking would be the time for the 
puppet regime to be inaugurated. On December 14, 1937, the so-called 
Provisional Government of China was established in Peiping, which was 
renamed Peking to signify its becoming the capital again. Thereupon, it 
was vehemently argued by the young officers in the army that if the diplo- 

* This refers to the demilitarized zone established by the Tangku Truce, May 1933, in 
eastern Hopeh, inside the great wall, where the puppet regime of the Eastern Hopeh Anti- 
Communist Autonomous Council was established in November 1935. 

** Established by the Shanghai Truce, May 15, 1932. 


“ Wang, 5-8. 
*® Record, exh. 486—B: 5,984, note 8. 
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matic negotiations with the National government were not discontinued, 
Japan would soon lose all the support of her friends in China, and that 
the anti-Chiang and anti-Communist elements in China did not wish to 
serve under Japanese occupation only to be hanged later as traitors when 
Japan made peace with Chiang."® 

Although the Japanese government still intended to go on with the 
negotiation through German channels, and the General Staff was also 
pressing for settlement, it could not very well ignore the accomplished 
facts in China, the rising voice of the young officers in the army, and the 
general trend against moderation which developed as the people of Japan 
became intoxicated by the news of the fall of Nanking. Under the circum- 
stances, a revision of the proposed peace terms was the only practical 
means of reaching a compromise between the conflicting views. 

On December 20, 1937, Foreign Minister Hirota informed German 
Ambassador Dirksen that, because of the radical change in the situation, 
it was no longer possible to negotiate peace on the basis of the original 
proposals. The following new proposals were presented to Dirksen for 
transmission to the Chinese government: 


1. China shall abandon her procommunist and anti-Japanese policies and 
collaborate with both Japan and Manchukuo in an anti-communist policy. 

2. Demilitarized areas shall be established in necessary regions, and special 
organs (system of high-degree autonomy) shall be set up in the said areas. 

3. An economic treaty to secure a close bond shall be concluded between 
Japan, Manchukuo and China. 

4. China shall make necessary reparations to Japan.!7 

It was further stressed that if the Chinese should fail to comply with 
these terms, Japan would be compelled to deal with the war from a new 
standpoint.’* Thus, although the new proposals were not in the form of 
an ultimatum, they bore the same threatening tenor. In fact, the officials 
in the Foreign, War, and Navy Ministeries were busily engaged in draft- 
ing the declaration of the nonrecognition of the Chiang regime as the 
legitimate government of China.’® 

As the situation became more urgent, Germany, as the mediator who 
was deeply interested in the settlement of the war, worked even harder. 

* Ibid., 3,625, note 7. 

* [bid., 3,619-20, note 7. Kate Mitchell and W. L. Holland (eds.), Problems of the Pacific 
1939 (New York, 1940), 30, give a summary of Japanese peace terms in six points, which seem 
to be a combination of the first and second Japanese demands. Harold S. Quigley, Far Eastern 
war, 1937-1941 (Boston, 1942), 81, gives the same four points revealed here, based on Hirota’s 
address published in Contemporary Japan, 6 (1938), 785. 


% Record, exh. 486—B: 3,619—-20, note 7. 
%® Tbhid., 3,626, note 7. 
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Indeed, no mediating power could have been more earnest. Even General 
Falkenhausen, German Chief Military Adviser in China, was called upon 
to advise Generalissimo Chiang on the risk of continuing the war from 
the military point of view.” But the Chinese government could not accept 
such a radically revised set of peace terms, especially since the four broad 
principles were so vague. On January 2, 1938, Dr. H. H. Kung com- 
plained to Ambassador Trautmann that the Japanese terms were in the 
form of a blank check. He hoped that Hitler would exert some moderat- 
ing influence upon the Japanese. 


It seemed that during this tense interval, while delaying the progress of 
negotiation by giving no definite answer, the Chinese government had 
confidentially informed the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain of the terms proposed by Japan. On the other hand, it was reported 
that certain Japanese officials who hoped China would refuse these terms 
so that the war could be carried on had also released some inside stories 
to the Japanese press. It was done with the intention of killing the chances 


of negotiation. On January 5, 1938, Foreign Minister Hirota invited Am- 
bassador Dirksen to see him and told him as follows: 


The Japanese Government must now insist upon a quick reply from the Chi- 
nese Government. It has confidential and reliable information that the Chinese 
Government has informed third governments (England and America) of the 
peace conditions and has asked for their advice. Conversation in this connection 
has taken place between Roosevelt and the Chinese Ambassador Wang. Japan 
could not tolerate that an international discussion develop about the con- 
ditions and that China is influenced from the most diverse sides. The indis- 
cretions of the Press are also partly based upon this. The attitude of China is 
more open to attack, as Chiang Kai-shek himself demanded unconditional 
secrecy of the negotiations. Therefore quick reply is also necessary because new 
military operations are planned.?! 


Dirksen received the impression that a further delay on the part of 
China might easily turn the conciliatory attitude which still existed in the 
Japanese government into resentment.” On the same day, the German 
Foreign Office, taking the advice of Dirksen, informed Trautmann that 
an early reply from the Chinese government, at least in the form of justi- 
fied inquiry, would be desirable. To expedite the negotiation, it was also 


* Ibid., exh. 486-D, diplogerma from Berlin to Hankow, no. 5 signed by Mackensen, Jan. 5, 
1938, but not read into the record. 


" Ibid., exh. 486-D: 5,994-95. Telegram from Dirksen to the German Foreign Office, Jan. 5, 
1938. 


= Ibid., but not read into the record. 
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agreed by Hirota and Dirksen and approved by the German Foreign Office 
that direct contact would be made between Dirksen and Trautmann with- 
out awaiting instructions from Berlin.?° 

If the Japanese government was getting impatient, the Japanese General 
Staff, which was in favor of peace, was even more so. On January 6, the 
German military attaché in Tokyo was informed that the Japanese War 
Ministry would also welcome an early reply from China in the form of an 
inquiry so that Japan could clarify the details of the four principles. But 
the Chinese government still refused to commit itself. Meanwhile, the 
political situation in Japan had changed from bad to worse. On January 
10, 1938, the Japanese press reported that Japan would no longer recog- 
nize the Chiang regime and the war would continue. On the same day, 
the Japanese vice foreign minister mentioned yet another set of new 
proposals. 

Finding the situation critical, Dirksen again called on Hirota and asked 
him whether the new conditions were meant to be an ultimatum. Hirota 
replied in the negative, but he confirmed the view that the government 
was prepared to cancel its recognition of the Chinese government, if the 
latter should refuse to accept these conditions. Dirksen asked him whether 
a request for clarification from China would be admissible, to which 
Hirota answered that the militarists were insisting upon an immediate 
and clear-cut reply.** 

At the same time, the Japanese ambassador to Germany, Togo, called 
on German Foreign Minister von Neurath to express the appreciation of 
the Japanese government for the good offices of Germany. Togo also ex- 
plained that while Japan wished to make peace and to co-operate with 
China, she was nevertheless determined to carry on the war to its bitter 
end. He too mentioned that refusal on the part of China would result 
in Japan’s dealing with local governments and warned that peace terms 
would become even harder if the war continued.” Dirksen, after report- 
ing the conversation he had with Hirota, commented that, in his opinion, 
“the pressure of the nationalist wing has increased to such an extent that 
the moderate wing will give in, if a positive answer of the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not arrive soon.’’*6 


* Ibid. 
* Tbid., exh. 486-F: 5,993-94. Telegram from Dirksen to German Foreign Office, Jan. 10, 
1938. 


* Ibid., exh. 486—D: 5,991-92. Office memorandum of Foreign Minister von Neurath, Jan. 10, 
1938. 


* Tbid., 5,993—-94, note 24. 
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Thus, the Japanese Foreign Office pressed its case both at Tokyo and 
at Berlin, hoping that such pressure would produce certain effects upon 
the Chinese government, which was kept informed by Trautmann at Han- 


kow. But the new terms presented by Japan ended all possibilities of ne- 
gotiation. They were: 


1. China shall formally recognize the government of Manchukuo. 

2. China shall abandon her anti-Japanese and anti-Manchukuo policies. 

3. China shail establish special areas in North China and Inner Mongolia. 

(a) Proper organs shall be set up in North China for the realization of co- 
existence and co-prosperity for Japan, Manchukuo, and China. These organs 
shall be given wide powers and shall strive for the realization of economic 
coalition among the three countries. 


(b) An anticommunist self-government shall be established in Inner Mon- 
golia. Its international position shall be the same as that of Outer Mongolia. 

4. An anticommunist policy shall be established, and China shall co-operate 
with Japan and Manchukuo in the execution of the said policy. 

5. Demilitarized zones shall be established in occupied territories of Central 
China. China and Japan shall co-operate in the maintenance of peace and 
order in Shanghai and in its economic development. 

6. Japan, Manchukuo, and China shall conclude necessary agreements on 
customs duties, trade, air defense, transportation, and communications in con- 
nection with the development of natural resources. 

7. China shall pay an indemnity to Japan. 

8. China shall recognize the stationing of Japanese troops for necessary pe- 
riods in designated areas in North China, Inner Mongolia, and Central China 
for the purpose of security. 


9. No peace treaty shall be signed until after the above mentioned agreements 
shall have been concluded.*7 

These new conditions could hardly be accepted by the Chinese govern- 
ment, which had not yet even replied to the second proposal consisting of 
the four basic principles. If it should be claimed that the third proposal 
was made in order to reach a settlement, this could not be true. Rather, 
it served to wreck the last chance for the success of German mediation. 
Even Trautmann, who had been repeatedly advising the Chinese against 
the continuation of the war, hesitated to present the third proposal to the 
Chinese government. Although, since the arrangement on January 5 for 
direct contact between Tokyo and Hankow, he was allowed to approach 
the Chinese government without instructions, he thought it best to ask 
for them. Consequently on January 11 he telegraphed the German For- 
eign Office as follows: “I have received telegram No. 13 from Tokyo today. 
I hesitate to inform the Chinese without instructions. The Japanese seem 

* Ibid., 3619-21, note 7. 
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now to be altering for the second time their statements which were com- 
municated through us... . Transmission of such altered statements is con- 
sidered here as a “dirty trick” which the Japanese are playing on us, and 
we are losing face with the Chinese through this.”’* 

The German Foreign Office agreed with Trautmann and advised him 
to be extremely cautious, while instructing him to inform the Chinese 


government. The following telegram was dispatched to him on January 
12, 1938: 


The deviation from the earlier Japanese statements contained in telegram 
No. 13 from Tokyo was also noted by us. We interpret the statements of Hirota 
as follows: Japanese military circles take again a different stand, while the 
Foreign Ministry apparently remains at its previous standpoint. Considering 
the fact that the situation has come to a critical point, we do not consider 
ourselves justified in accordance with our role as a letter-carrier not to transmit 
the Japanese statement or to postpone the transmission. I am sure you will 
avoid, in transmitting statements to the Chinese, giving any official or personal 
interpretation and will surely speak in such a manner that there can be no 
suspicion against us as if we have made ourselves a tool of an unclear or 
unclean Japanese trick. Tokyo is also notified of this.*® 


While Trautmann was still hesitating, another important development 
had occurred in Tokyo. Dirksen reported on January 11, 1938, that he 
had learned from reliable reports that the Privy Council on the same day 
had decided that if the new proposals consisting of the nine conditions 
were not accepted by China war should continue and the Nanking govern- 
ment would no longer be recognized. Instead, Japan would deal with the 
Provisional government in Peiping. New supply shipments were reported 
to be going to the front.*° 

Ambassador Trautmann need not have hesitated so much, because the 
Chinese government, after careful deliberation, had by this time made up 
its mind. It was determined that it should not fall into the trap of vague 


Japanese demands. Trautmann reported on January 13, 1938, both to 
Berlin and Tokyo as follows: 


Chinese Foreign Minister read to me following text of oral statement today, 
which he requested [I] convey to the Japanese Government. “On November 
5th, 1937, certain peace terms proposed by Japan were made to us at Nanking 
through the kindness of Your Excellency. Subsequently on November 28th and 
November 29th and also on December 2nd Your Excellency again communicated 
to Chinese authorities at Hankow and Nanking the intentions of the Japanese 


* Tbid., 5,989. 
* Ibid., exh. 486—E: 5,989-90. Berlin to Trautmann, signed by Mackensen, Jan. 12, 1938. 
* Ibid., exh. 486—D: 5,995-96. Dirksen to Berlin, Jan. 11, 1938. 
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Government and informed us that the Japanese authorities had stated [that] in 
spite of the best military success gained by Japan, the terms proposed by the 
Japanese Government early in November were still to stand. In view of the 
good offices performed by Germany and the desire for the restoration of peace 
on the part of Japan, we requested Your Excellency to inform [the] Japanese 
Government that China was prepared to take the points proposed by Japan as 
the basis of discussion. 

“On December 20th and December 27th Your Excellency communicated to 
us certain ‘basic conditions’ from Japan saying that the German Ambassador 
at Tokyo had been informed by the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
these new conditions were proposed by Japan, because of the change of the 
circumstances. After due consideration we have found that the altered terms 
are rather too broad in scope. ‘The Chinese Government desires therefore to be 
apprized of the nature and content of the newly submitted conditions in order 
to make a careful examination and reach a definite decision.” 

Minister told me that the text was already finished yesterday evening but 
he had to have the consent of a colleague. I asked him whether he was not 
afraid that the Japanese would consider this statement as evasive. Moreover it 
seemed to me that the wish for an understanding does not find expression in 
the statement. The Minister answered that his Government could not make 


any decision and express an opinion before it knew details of the Japanese 
demands.*1 


Dirksen in Tokyo did not deliver this Chinese statement to the Japanese 


government until the afternoon of January 14. Prior to its delivery, at 
10 o’clock in the morning, the Cabinet had a meeting and the discussion 
on “the epoch-making announcement” concerning “the China Affair” was 
carried on through the afternoon.*? The army had at last placed its draft 
of nonrecognition of the Chiang regime on the agenda of the Cabinet. 
In view of the apparent failure of the German mediation, Japan had to 
decide on full-scale, all-out, and long-term War with China. 

At 4 p.m., Dirksen called on Hirota and gave him the text of the decla- 
ration of the Chinese government, which Trautmann had telegraphed 
him.** Dirksen reported in his own telegram on the same day: 


Hirota was very angry at the meaningless Chinese declaration, and he con- 
sidered it as mere evasion. He remarked that the Chinese had all the necessary 
bases in order to say yes or no. Finally, it was China who was beaten and who 
must ask for peace and not Japan who had to give information continually. 

I reminded the Foreign Minister that officially the Chinese Government had 
knowledge of only four fundamental conditions up to now. All further com- 
munications from him to me had been forwarded, at his wish, to the Chinese 


" Ibid., exh. 486—B: 5,983-85, note 8. 


* Ibid., exh. 2260: 16,223-24. MSS diary of Marquis Kido. 
* bid. 
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Government only in a very indefinite form. I advised him either to stipulate 
the details of these statements or to agree that they would be now communi- 
cated to the Chinese as official statements of the Japanese Government. 

Hirota replied that he would have to ask the Cabinet.*+ 

In fact, the third Japanese proposal which Trautmann hesitated to com- 
municate to the Chinese government without explicit instructions was pur- 
posely put in an indefinite form by those Japanese officials who preferred to 
have the war go on. The argument was that the four basic conditions in 
the second proposal should be enough to test the sincerity of the Chinese 
government. The third proposal outlining the details was forwarded only 
at the insistence of the General Staff and those who favored peace. As a 
compromise, it was agreed that while it was to be forwarded, it should not 
be put in a definite form. When Hirota learned of the Chinese statement, 
he realized that the last chance for the success of German mediation was 
gone. 

When Hirota reported the above to the Japanese Cabinet, it was 
promptly decided that the Chinese statement lacked sincerity. Kido re- 
corded: ‘““We decided to make an announcement of a fixed policy to the 
effect that we would have nothing to do with the National Government 
(of China), but would negotiate with the new Chinese Government which 
we expect to be established, and join it in the promotion of the newly 
rising China and the peace of Asia. The meeting was concluded at 5:30 
p.m,”’35 

On January 15, 1938, when Trautmann informed Dr. H. H. Kung that 
according to his colleague, Dirksen, the Japanese Foreign Minister Hirota 
considered the Chinese reply evasive, Dr. Kung answered that it was not 
the intention of the Chinese government to take an evasive attitude. He 
requested Trautmann to transmit to the Japanese government an ad- 
ditional oral statement, which said that, with additional information, the 
Chinese government should be in a better position to express its views on 
the terms offered by Japan. Trautmann had the impression that the Chi- 
nese government was trying to make up for the shortcomings of the 
previous statements by means of this communication, which he immedi- 
ately forwarded to Dirksen as a last-minute attempt to save the mediation. 

But the very next day, January 16, 1938, the Japanese government 
issued the famous “Konoye Statement” and completely ended the attempt 
to negotiate with the National government of China when Hirota handed 


* Tbid., exh. 486—C: 5,987-88. Dirksen to German Foreign Office. 
*® [bid., exh. 2260: 16,223-24. Kido’s diary. 
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Dirksen the following reply to the Chinese statement of January 13, with 
the request that it be forwarded to Hankow as quickly as possible: 

The Chinese reply concerning the said negotiation, having been postponed 
several times, failed to reach us even on January 10, so that we had to wait a 
few more days for its arrival. When at last received yesterday, the Chinese reply 
was found to be a mere perfunctory one, asking for details of our terms. We 
cannot but conclude that the attitude of procrastination on the part of the 
Chinese Government reveals no intention to sue for peace by accepting in their 
entirety the basic conditions for peace negotiations, which I had previously 
made known. Therefore the Imperial Government has now decided to aban- 
don, much to its regret, the present negotiations for peace between Japan and 
China undertaken through the kind endeavors of Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment and to deal with the present affair from an entirely new standpoint.*® 

Dirksen expressed his regret that the Japanese government statement 
should be published immediately after the above answer to the Chinese, 
thus cutting off any future discussion. He remarked to Hirota, “Even if the 
Japanese impatience over [the] prolonged and unsatisfactory attitude of 
China is understandable, Japan bears the responsibility to the world for 
breaking off the negotiation.” Dirksen also advised Hirota on the threefold 
unfavorable developments if the war should continue: (1) strained re- 
lations between England and Japan, which was not desirable for Germany, 
(2) bolshevization of China, and (3) weakening of Japan’s power against 
Russia, since the entire strength of Japan would now be put against China. 
Hirota retorted that he was confident that strained relations between Eng- 
land and Japan would be avoided and that the war would not be pro- 
longed to become exhausting to Japan. As to the bolshevization of China, 
Chiang was relying on the Communists already and the continuance of 
operations did not mean any aggravation.** 

Dirksen was informed that “the rupture of relations with the Chinese 
Government and the drastic declaration were decided upon only after 
violent debates of many hours in which a part of the military authorities 
supported the continuation of the negotiations.’’** This undoubtedly re- 
ferred to the General Staff which consistently favored a settlement with 
China. Upon this information, and hoping that the Japanese would still 
leave the door ajar, Trautmann did not inform the Chinese government 
of the Japanese statement, made on January 16 by Hirota to Dirksen. 
On the other hand, Dirksen relayed the additional statement by Dr. Kung 
to Hirota on January 18. Hirota said it was far too late and even if it had 

* Ibid., exh. 486—B: 5,997-98. 


* Tbid., exh. 486-—G: 5,999-6,000. 
8 Ibid. 
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come earlier, the position of the Japanese government would have been 
the same. 

Thus the German mediation in the Sino-Japanese War came to an end. 
The Japanese idea of following the wisdom of Bismarck after the German- 
Austrian War was not carried out, because of the aggressiveness or rather 
the stupidity of the diehards in the army, in spite of the moderation of the 
General Staff. The General Staff was blamed for its lack of determination 
and its unpreparedness for military campaigns after the fall of Nanking. 
The extremists charged that this in fact gave a breathing space for the 
Chinese army to be regrouped. Otherwise, they argued, a drive with full 
force from Nanking to Hankow right after the fall of Nanking would 
indeed have reduced Chinese morale to nil and the Japanese terms, how- 
ever harsh, would eventually have been accepted. On the other hand, the 
General Staff and those who advocated the continuation of negotiations 
regretted that a wonderful opportunity was thus missed mainly because 
of the impatience of these extremists. Had Japan agreed to peace on the 
basis of the first proposal made by her in early November the Chinese 
probably would have accepted. This would certainly have given Japan a 
dominant position over China and the rest of East Asia. Then she could 
have been well prepared for the next step when the European situation 
developed into a major conflict. 

On the Chinese side, the willingness to take up the negotiation was per- 
fectly understandable. Not that China was lacking in determination to 
continue her resistance, but she was without allies and pitifully weak. The 
possibility of Russian intervention, of international action, and of more 
active aid from Britain and the United States did not materialize. But, 
faced with a blank check of broad demands and informed of an altered 
set of details, though in an indefinite form, she was more than ever in- 
clined to believe that it was impossible to make peace with the never- 
satisfied Japan. In the inquiring for concrete details, Chinese diplomacy 
was beyond reproach. 

With the end of German mediation, the neutral attitude so far main- 
tained by the German government also disappeared. Facing the cold facts 
and basing her action on the calculation that Japan, not China, would 
emerge the victor, Germany finally decided to take advantage of the 
economic opportunities offered her by Japan in Manchuria and North 
China. Because of Japanese pressure, the German military advisers in 
China were also withdrawn. And by proposing a military alliance with 
Japan in the latter part of 1938, Germany had abandoned all hopes with 
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respect to China and had cast the die for Japan. The failure of German 
mediation in the Sino-Japanese War contributed in no small degree to 
the gradual line-up of the two opposite camps, the Axis powers on the one 
side and the Allied powers on the other. 

In conclusion it should be added that as late as July 12, 1938, there was 
still an undercurrent of hope in the Japanese government for renewal of 
German mediation. At this time the Five Ministers’ Conference (prime 
minister, war, navy, foreign, and finance ministers) passed a resolution 
that (1) mediation offered by the British ambassador be politely refused 
for the time being, since the sincerity of the British was open to question, 
and (2) the opinion of the German ambassador on mediation should 
always be considered. Although the undercurrent for peace with China 
did find lingering expression in a very weak form it never gained the upper 
hand, nor did Germany push the matter again. 
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House, Moscow) 
Izvestiya AN Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie literatury i yazyka (News of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Section of Literature and Linguistics, 
Moscow-Leningrad) 
Sotsekgiz Sotsial’noe Literaturnoe Izdatel’stvo (Social and Economic Publishing 
House, Moscow) 
Sovetskoe Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, Akademiya Nauk SSSR (Soviet Oriental Stu- 
Vostokovedenie dies) 
Trudy IV Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniya, Akademiya Nauk SSSR (Publications of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow-Leningrad) 
Trudy Trudy Moskovskogo Instituta Vostokovedeniya (Publications of the Moscow 
Mosk. IV Institute of Oriental Studies) 
Vestnik AN Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Messenger of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow-Leningrad) 
Zapiski IV Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, Akademiya Nauk SSSR (Notes of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies) 


GENERAL 


ARESHYAN, S.G. Gorkij i literatury sovetskogo i zarubezhnogo Vostoka (Gorki 
and the literatures of the Soviet and foreign Orient). Izvestiya AN, no. | 
(1940). 

ARESHYAN, S. G. Gorkij i literatury Vostoka (Gorki and the literatures of the 
Orient). Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 3 (1945). 


* Dr. Loewenthal, a well-known student and bibliographer of things Chinese, is teaching 
at Cornell University. 
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AvpiEV, B. I. Istortya drevnego Vostoka (History of the ancient Orient). Mos- 
cow, 1940. 


BALUKHATYJ, S. L. A. M. Gorkij i Vostok (A. M. Gorki and the Orient). 
Izvestiya AN, no. 1 (1940). 

BARANNIKOV, A. P. Ocherednye zadachi sovetskogo vostokovedeniya (Current 
problems in Soviet Oriental studies). Vestnik AN, no. 7 (1940). Also re- 
printed in Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 1. 

Bessonov, S. V. Istoriya arkhitektury. Osnovunye etapy razvitiya arkhitektur- 
nykh form v drevnem mire (History of architecture. Fundamental stages in the 
development of architectural forms in the ancient world). Leningrad, 1937. 

BotpyrEv, A. N. Tezkire Khasana Nisori, kak novyj istochnik dlya izucheniya 
kul’turnoj zhizni v Srednej Azii 16 veka (Tezkire Khasana Nisori as a new 
source for the study of cultural life in Central Asia during the 16th century). 
Gosudarstvenny} Ermitazh, Trudy otdela istorii kultury i isskustva Vostoka 
(State Ermitage, Publications of the Division of Oriental Culture and Art, 
Leningrad), 3 (1940). 

DENIKE, B. P. Arkhitekturnyi ornament Srednej Azti (The architectural orna- 
ment in Central Asia). Moscow-Leningrad: Vsesoyuznaya Akademivya 
Arkhitektury (All-Union Academy of Architecture), 1939. 

Doiwua, K. D. O shkole vostochnykh i afrikanskikh issledovatelej v Londone 
(School of Oriental and African Studies in London). Voprosy istorii (His- 
torical problems), nos. 2-3 (1946). 


D'yakonov, I. M. K vozniknoveniyu pis’mennosti v Dvurech’e (The begin- 
nings of a written language in Dvurechye). Trudy otdela istorii kul’tury i 
iskusstva Vostoka (Publications of the Division of the History of Oriental 
Culture and Art, Leningrad), 3 (1940). Dvurechye=Khorezm. 

FREJMAN [FREIMAN], A. A. Khorezmijskij yasyk (The Khorezmian language). 
Zapiski IV, 7 (1939). 

GOL’DTSIGER [GOLDZIEHER], I. Kul’t svyatykh v Islame. Mukhammedanskie 
eskizy (The Islamic cult of saints. Mohammedan sketches). Moscow: GAIZ, 
1938. 

GorRDLEVSKIJ, V. Otzvuki Vostoka i tvorchestvo I. A. Krylova (Echoes of the 
Orient and the work of I. A. Krylov). Trudy Moskovskogo Instituta Vosto- 
kovedeniya (Publications of the Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies), no. 3 
(1946). 

Ivanov, P. P. Arkhiv khivinskikh khanov (Archives of the khans of Khiva). 
Zapiski IV, 7 (1939). Also reprinted in Izdanie Publichnoj Biblioteki (Edi- 
tions of the Public Library). 

Ivanov, P. P. “Udel’nye zemli’” Sejid Mukhammed khana Khivinskogo (“The 
appanages” of Sa’yd Muhammed khan of Khiva). Zapiski IV, 6 (1937). 

SHMIDT [ScHMipT], P. Yu. Sovremennye zadachi nauchnogo issledovaniya 
Tikhogo Okeana” (Contemporary problems of the scientific study of the 
Pacific Ocean). Vestnik AN, no. 4 (1946). 


SNEGIREV, I. L. Drevnij Vostok. Atlas po drevnej istorii Egipta, Perednej Azti, 
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Indi i Kitaya (The ancient Orient. Historical atlas of ancient Egypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and China). Leningrad, 1937. 

Stimson, G. [Henry] L[ewis], Dal’nevostochnyj krizis (The Far Eastern crisis). 
Tr. from the English. Moscow, 1938. 

StruvE, V. V. Istortya Dal’nego Vostoka (History of the Far East). Moscow: 
Gospolitizdat, 1941. 

Struve, V. V. Izuchenie istorii Drevnego Vostoka v SSSR za period s 1917/37 
(Studies of ancient Oriental history in the U.S.S.R. in the years 1917/37). 
Vestnik drevnej istorii (Messenger of ancient history), no. 1 (1938). 

Akademtya Nauk SSSR Dal’ne-Vostochnyj Filial, Vestnik, first issue. (Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Far Eastern Branch, Messenger). 

Atlas po istortt kul’tury i iskusstva drevnego Vostoka (Atlas to the history of 
culture and art in the ancient Orient). Leningrad-Moscow, 1940. 

Bibliographiya Vostoka (Bibliography of the Orient). Moscow-Leningrad: 
AN, 1937. (Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.) 

Gosudarstveny} muzej vostochnykh kul’tur. Kratkij spravochnik (State Museum 
of Oriental Cultures. A short reference book). Leningrad, 1938. 

Gradostroitel’stvo (Town building). Moscow, 1945. Chap. 1, “Gradostroitel’stvo 
drevnego Vostoka” (Town building in the ancient Orient) and chap. 3, 
“Gradostroitel’stvo v musul’manskikh stranakh. Gradostroitel’stvo v Kitae” 
(Town building in the Mohammedan countries. Town building in China). 

Institut Vostokovedeniya, Leningrad. “Rabochaya khronika” Instituta Vosto- 
kovedeniya (“Chronicle of work” of the Institute of Oriental Studies). Tash- 
kent, 1944. 

Iz arkhiva shejkhov Dzhurbari. Material po zemel’nym i torgovym otnosheniyam 
Srednej Azit 16 veka (From the archives of the sheiks of Dzhurbari. Materials 
regarding the agrarian and commercial relations of Central Asia during the 
16th century). Editor-in-chief V. V. Struve. Moscow-Leningrad: AN, Institut 
Vostokovedeniya, 1938. 

Izdantya Akademii Nauk SSSR po vostokovedentyu (Publications of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. on Oriental Studies). Moscow: AN, Sektor 
informatsii i bibliografii, 1938. 

Pamyatniki monumental’noj skul-ptury: Perednyaya Aziya, drevnij Egipet, 
Dal’nij Vostok, drevnyaya Gretsiya, drevnij Rim, Srednevekov’e Renessans 
17-18 vekov (Monuments of architectural sculpture: Asia Minor, ancient 
Egypt, the Far East, ancient Greece, ancient Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance of the 17th and 18th centuries). Moscow: Proizvodstvo Byuro 
mos. obl. soyuza sov. khudozhnikov-skul’ptorov (Bureau of the Moscow 
Regional Union of Soviet Sculptors), 1937. Explanatory text with photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

Skazki narodov Vostoka (Fairy tales of the peoples of the Orient). Moscow- 
Leningrad: AN, Institut Vostokovedeniya, 1938, Vol. 4. 

Sovremennyj Vostok v tsifrakh i kartakh. Ekonomichesktj spravochnik (The 
contemporary Orient in figures and maps. Economic reference book). Ed. by 
Mel'nik, Tyurokulov, and others. 2nd ed., Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1944. 
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Spravochnik 1944 g. (Reference book for 1944). Countries of the Near East 
and Central Asia. 

Strany Tikhogo Okeana (Countries of the Pacific Ocean). Moscow, 1942. 
Vseobshchaya istoriya arkhitektury (General history of architecture). Vol. 1, 
Arkhitektura drevnego mira (The architecture of the ancient world). Mos- 
cow, 1944. 


CHINA 






ALEXEEV, V. M. Gorkij v Kitae (Gorki in China). Uchenye zapiski Voennogo 
Instituta Inostrannykh Yazykov (Scientific notes of the Military Institute of 
Foreign Languages), 1, no. 2 (1945). 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Kitajskij poet-pejzazhist 0 svoem vdokhnovenii i 0 svoem 
pejzazhe (The Chinese landscape-poet on his inspiration and his landscape). 
Zvezda (Star), Leningrad (Goslitizdat), no. 12 (1945). 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Kitaistika v nashem universitete (Sinology in our university). 
Leningrad, 1944. (Abstract of a report.) 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Otrazhenie bor’by s zavoevatelyami v istorii i literature Kitaya 
(The struggle against the conquerors as reflected in Chinese history and liter- 
ature). Izvestiya AN, 4, no. 5 (1945). 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Pesn’ Moemu pryamomu dukhu “Kitajskogo patriota 13 veka 
Ven’ Tyan’ Syan’a” (Song to “My upright spirit” by Wen T’ien-hsiang, a 
Chinese patriot of the 13th century). Trudy Voennogo Instituta Inostran- 
nykh Yazykov (Studies of the Military Institute of Foreign Languages), no. 
2 (1946). The Chinese title of the poem is Cheng ch’i ko. 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Rimlyanin Goratsij i kitaets Lu Tszi 0 poeticheskom master- 
stve’’ ( [Views of] the Roman Horace and the Chinese Lu Chi on poetic 
craft). Izvestiya AN, 4, no. 5 (1945). 

ALEXEEV, V. M. Utopicheskij monizm i “kitajskie tseremonii” v traktatakh Su 
Syunya” (Utopian monism and “the Chinese ceremonies” in the treatises of 
Su Hsiin. Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 3 (1945). 

Bark, V. Voennyj russko-kitajskij razgovornik (Russian-Chinese military 
phrase book), ed. by Hu Chia. Moscow: Sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Soviet 
encyclopedia), 1937. 

BertrRaAM, Dzh. [JAMEs M.] Na frontakh severnogo Kitaya (North China 
front). Moscow: Goslitizdat, 1940. (Translation from the English.) 

Bunakov, Yu. V. An’yanskie pamyatniki i amerikanskoe kitaevedenie (The 
An-yang monuments and American Sinology). Leningrad: AN, 1937. 

Bunakov, Yu. V. N. Ya. Marr i kitajskij yazyk (N[ikolai] Ya[kovlevich] 
Marr and the Chinese language). Moscow-Leningrad, 1937. 

Dracunov, A. A. Issledovaniya v oblasti dunganskoj grammatiki (Studies of 
the Tung-kan [Dungan] grammar). Trudy IV, 27 (1940). 

Dracunov, A. A. O zavisimykh chlenakh predlozheniya v sovremennom kitaj- 
ajskom yasyke (Subordinate clauses in the contemporary Chinese language). 

Iwestiya AN, 5, no. 6 (1946). 
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Dracunov, A. AND V. Dunganskij yazyk (The Tung-kan [Dungan] language). 
Zapiski IV, 6 (1937). 

Duman, L. I. Biyanzhu — vozhd’ dunganskogo vosstaniya 1862-1877 (Pi Yang- 
chu — the leader of the Tung-kan [Dungan] rebellion, 1862-1877). Zapiski 
IV, 7 (1939). 

DZzHAN SHY-DZHAU [CHAN SHIH-CHAO]. Kurs grammatiki kitajskogo literatur- 
nogo yazyka (Grammar course in the Chinese literary language). Tr. from 
the Chinese by V. Kolokolov. Moscow, 1937. 

Ejypun [Eun], L. Z. Iz Tanskoj poezii. Bo Tszyuj-i (From T’ang poetry. 
Po Chii-i. Trudy Voennogo Instituta Inostrannykh Yazykov (Publications 
of the Military Institute of Foreign Languages), 2 (1946). 

Ejpuin [Emin], L. Z. Parallelizm v poezii Bo Tszyuj-i (Parallelism in the 
poetry of Po Chii-i). Trudy Mosk. IV, no. 3 (1946). 

FASENKO, P. I. Novaya istoriya Kitaya (A new history of China). Moscow, 1937. 
(Textbook no. 1). 

Fiuc, K. K. Iz istorii knigopechataniya v Kitae. 10-13 v.v. (History of book- 
printing in China from the 10th to the 13th centuries). Sovetskoe Vostoko- 
vedenie, 1 (1940). 

Fiuc, K. K. O katalogakh i indeksakh k kitajskim bibliotekam, seriya tsun- 
shu (Catalogues and indices to Chinese libraries, series tsung-shu). Sovetskoe 
Vostokovedenie, 2 (1941). 

Fiuc, K. K. Ob izdaniyakh Vo-Chuan’-Syao-Khaj (The editions of the Wo- 
chuan hsiao-hai). Kitajskaya biblioteka, seriya “Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie” 
(Chinese Library, Series “Soviet Oriental Studies’), Moscow-Leningrad, AN, 
3 (1945). 

Fyn Yu-Ko [FENG YU-Ko]. Zapiski kitajskikh letchikov. Rasskazy o bor’be s 
yaponskimi zakhvachikami (Notes of Chinese aviators. Stories of their strug- 
gle against the Japanese invaders). Tr. and ed. by G. Korol’kov. Moscow: 
Voenizdat (Military Publishing House), 1939. 

GuieBov, N. Yaponskie agressory v Kitae (The Japanese aggressors in China). 
Moscow: Zmes, 1938. 

KarA-Murza, G. Kitaj v 1918-24 godakh (China in the years 1918/24). Istortk- 
marksist (The Marxist historian, Moscow), nos. 5-6 (1939). 

Kara-Murza, G. Rod i plemya drevnykh kitajtsey (Origins of the ancient 
Chinese). Trudy Moskovskogo, no. 3 (1939). 

KarA-Murza, G. S. Lektsit po istorii Kitaya v srednie veka (Lectures on medi- 
eval Chinese literature). Moscow, 1940, photolithographed. Moskovskij 
Ordena Lenina Gos. Universitet imena M. S. Lomonosova, Istoricheskij 
Fakul tet, Kafedra srednikh vekov — M. S. Lomonosov, Moscow State Univer- 
sity of the Order of Lenin, Faculty of History, Medieval Chair.) 

Kororkov, I. I. Kitajsko-russkij slovar’ k kitajskoj khrestomatii togo zhe avtora 
(Chinese-Russian dictionary to the Chinese anthology by the same author). 
Moscow: Institut Inostrannykh Yazykov Krasnoj Armii (Institute of Foreign 
Languages of the Red Army), 1946. 

Kororkov, I. I. Problema chastej rechi i genezis narechij s suffiksom “jan” v 
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kitajskom yazyke (The problem of parts of speech and the genesis of adverbs 
with the suffix “jan” in the Chinese language). Trudy Mosk. IV, no. 2 (1946). 

KrecHETOVA, M. N. Neskol’ko kitajskikh farforovykh predmetov s armyan- 
skimi monogrammami (Some Chinese porcelains with Armenian mono- 
grams). Gosudarstvennyj Ermitazh, Trudy otdela istorii kul’tury i iskusstva 
Vostoka (State Ermitage, Publications of the Division of Oriental Culture and 
Art, Leningrad), 3 (1940). 

KVERFEL’DT [QUERFELDT], E. K. Cherty realizma v kitajskom iskusstve (Real- 
istic features in Chinese art). Leningrad, 1937. 

KverFEL’DT, E. K. Farfor (Porcelain). Leningrad, 1940. 

KVERFEL’DT, E.K. Predmet v kitajskom iskusstve (Objects in Chinese art). Len- 
ingrad, 1937. 

Lu-Sin’ [Lu Hsin]. Izbrannoe (Selections). Translations from the Chinese, 
ed. by VI. Rogov. Moscow, 1945. 

Lu-Sin’. Sbornik state] 1 perevodov (Collection of articles and translations). 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1938. 

Mao Tun’. Pered rassvetom (Before dawn). A novel in two parts, tr. from the 
Chinese by Ho Fu and Vl. Rudman. Leningrad: Goslitizdat, 1937. 

OsHANIN, I. I. O ponyatijnykh kategoriyakh kitajskogo glagola (The con- 
ceptual categories of the Chinese verb). Trudy Voennogo Instituta Inostran- 
nykh Yazykov (Publications of the Military Institute of Foreign Languages), 
no. 1 (1945). 

PEN Pai. Zapiski Pen Paya (The notes of Pen Pai). Tr. from the Chinese by 
Ivin. Moscow, 1938. 

Petrov, A. Yan Chzhu — vol’nodumets drevnego Kitaya (Yang Chu —a free- 
thinker of ancient China). Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 1 (1940). 

PozpNEEVA, L. D. Chekhov i kitajskaya literatura (Chekhov and Chinese liter- 
ature). Izvestiya AN, 3, no. 5 (1944). 

SHCHUTSKIJ, Yu. K. “Kitajskaya klassicheskaya kniga peremen.” Opyt filolo- 
gicheskogo issledovantya i perevoda (“The Book of Changes.” An experiment 
in philological research and translation). Leningrad: AN (Reports), 1937. 

SHoKov, A. F. Indiya i Kitaj. Drevnij period (India and China. The ancient 
period). Voronezh, 1941. 

SHTEJN [STEIN], V. M. Kitaj 10-11 v.v. (China during the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies). Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 3 (1937). 

SNou [SNow], E[pGar]. Geroicheskij narod Kitaya. Korrespondentstya ameri- 
kanskogo zhurnalista o kitajskoj Krasnoj Armii (The heroic people of China. 
The correspondence of an American journalist about the Chinese Red Army). 
Moscow: Molodaya Gvardiya (The Young Guard), 1938. Possibly Red star 
over China. 

Syao, Emi [Hsiao, AMy]. Khunanskaya flejta (The Hunan flute). Tr. by A. 
Remma. Moscow: Goslitizdat, 1940. 

Syao, Emi. Kitajskie rasskazy (Chinese tales). Tr. from the Chinese. Mos- 

cow: Goslitizdat, 1940. 
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Syao, Emi. Kitaj nepobedim (Invincible China). Sketches. Moscow: Voenizdat, 
Biblioteka krasnoarmejtsa (Military Publishing House, Library of the Red 
Army Soldier), 1940. 

Syao, Emi. Stikhi (Poems). Tr. by Finchin and Shavas. Kirgizgosizdat 
(Kirghiz State Publishing House), 1937. 

Tyan’ Tzyun’ [T’1eEn Cut]. Derevnya v avguste (Village in August). Tales. Tr. 
from the Chinese by M. S. Zhdanov, with a preface by Emi Syao (Amy Hsiao). 
Leningrad: Goslitizdat, 1939. 

VaN MIN [Wanc Minc]. Bor’ba kitajskogo naroda protiv yaponskogo agressora 
i Veltkaya Sotsialisticheskaya revolutstya v SSSR (The struggle of the Chinese 
people against the Japanese aggressor and the Great Socialist Revolution in 
the U.S.S.R.). Moscow, 1938. 

VAN Min. Novy etap agresstt yaponskogo imperializma i novy period bor by 
kitajskogo naroda (A new stage of Japanese imperialistic aggression and of 
the Chinese people’s resistance). Moscow, 1937. 

Vasiv’Ev [Vasitiev], V. A. Kitajskaya literatura (Chinese literature). Lenin- 
grad, 1937. 

VasIL’EV, V. A. Stroj kitajskogo yazyka (The structure of the Chinese language). 
Leningrad: Leningradskij Nauchno-Issledovatel’skij Institut Yazykovaniya 
(The Leningrad Scientific Research Institute of Linguistics), 1936. 

VESTFALEN [WESTFALEN], E. Ku. Kitajskaya vazochka iz gornogo khrustalya 
vremeni Kansi (A small Chinese vase of rock crystal of the K’ang-hsi period). 
Gosudarstvennyj Ermitazh, Trudy otdela istorit kul’tury i iskusstva Vostoka 
(State Ermitage, Publications of the Division of Oriental Culture and Art, 
Leningrad), 3 (1940). 

YeFimov, G. V. Germanskij imperializm i antiimperialisticheskoe vosstanie v 
Kitae 1899-1901 g.g. (German imperialism and the Chinese anti-imperialistic 
rebellion, 1899-1901). Leningrad, 1944. (Abstract of a report.) 

Gero kitajskogo naroda Chzhu De (Chu Te, a hero of the Chinese people). 
Moscow, 1938. 

Geroj kitajskogo naroda Mao Dze-tun (Mao Tse-tung, a hero of the Chinese 
people). Moscow, 1938. 

Kitaj: Sbornik state] po istorii, ekonomike, kul’ture, geroicheskoj bor’be za 
natsional’nuyu nezavisimost’ (China: A collection of articles on history, eco- 
nomics, culture, and on the heroic struggle for national independence). Ed. 
by V. M. Alexeev. Moscow-Leningrad, 1940. 

Kitajskij narod pobedit (The Chinese people will be victorious). Moscow, 
1938. A collection of articles and documents. 

Kratkij russko-kitajskij voennyj razgovornik (Short Russian-Chinese military 
dictionary). Moscow: Voenizdat (Military Publ. House), 1940. 

Kul’tura i iskusstvo Feodal’nogo Kitaya. Putevoditel’ po vystavke. (Culture and 
art in feudal China. Guide-book to the exhibition). Leningrad: Gosudar- 
stvennyj Ermitazh (State Ermitage), 1939. 

Lyao chzhaj. Rasskazy o lyudyakh neobychajnykh. Iz serii novell “Lyao-chzhay- 
chzhi-t”. (Liao-chai. Tales of strange people. Selections from the Liao-chai 
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lat, chih-i). Translation, preface, and commentary by the academician V. M. 
ed Alexeev. Moscow-Leningrad: AN, 1937. 
Okkupatsiya Man’chzhurii i borba kitajskogo naroda. (The occupation 
dat of Manchuria and the resistance of the Chinese people). Ed by G. Vojtinskij. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1937. A collection of articles. 
Tr. Voprosy orfografit dunganskogo yazyka. Sbornik statej. (Problems of ortho- 
10). graphy in the Tung-kan [Dungan] language. Symposium.) Frunze: Kirgiziz- 
dat (Kirghiz Publ. House), 1937. 
ora Vystavka “Iskusstvo Kitaya.” Katalog (Exhibition “Chinese Art.” Catalogue). 
lese Compiled by O. I. Glukharyova and V. Denike. Moscow-Leningrad: Gos. 
Lin Musej Vostochnykh Kul’tur “Iskusstvo” (State Museum of Oriental Cultures 
“Art’), 1940. 
’ by Yan-shan-sin yu. Gan’sujskij i shen’sijskij dialekty dunganskogo yazyka (Yang- 
l of shan-hsin yii. The Kansu and Shensi dialects of the Tung-kan [Dungan] 
language). Frunze, Kasan: Kirgizizdat, Nauchno-Issledovatel’skij Institut 
nin- kirgizkogo yazyka i pis’mennosti (Kirghiz Publ. House, Scientific Research 
Institute of the Kirghiz Language and Literature), 1938. 
ge). Yan-shan-sin yu. Ton i udarenie v dunganskom yazyke (Yan-shan-hsin yii. 
niya Tone and accent in the Tung-kan [Dungan] language). Frunze: Kirgizizdat, 
Nauchno-Issledovatel’skij Institut kirgizkogo yazyka i pis’mennosti, 1940. 
alya 
od). MONGOLIA 
toka 
Art, Burpukov, A. V. Mongolo-russkij slovar’ (Mongol-Russian dictionary). Mos- 
cow, 1940. 
ev Burpukov, A. V. Russko-mongol’skij slovar’ (Russian-Mongol dictionary). 
listic Moscow, 1937. 
CHEREMISOV, K. M. Mongol’sko-russkij slovar’ (Mongol-Russian dictionary). 
ple). Leningrad, 1937. See Russko-mongol’skij-slovar) below. 
Grekov, B. D. AND A. Yu. YAKUBOVSKIJ {JAKUBOvSKY]. Zolataya orda (The 
inese Golden Horde). Uzbekskaya SSR (Uzbek Republic): Uchpedgiz (Publ. 
House of Educational Textbooks). 1940. 
e 2a Kozin, S. A. K voprosu o pokazatelyakh mnozhestvennosti v mongol’skom 
 eco- yazyke (On the question of plural morphemes in the Mongol language). 
Ed. Uchenye zapiski Universiteta, Seriya filologicheskikh nauk (Scientific notes 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Lawrence Krader in his article, “Soviet Oriental studies 1940-1948,” Far 


Eastern survey, 17 (July 28, 1948), 164-67, briefly reviews some recent Soviet 
studies. Also P. E. Skachkov’s Bibliografiia Kitaia (Bibliography of China. Mos- 
cow, 1932), which contains more than 10,000 entries, has been reprinted re- 
cently by J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, Michigan, under the Russian reprint 
program of the American Council of Learned Societies. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN KOREA* 


In all honesty it must be admitted that higher education, as we know it in 
America, ‘does not exist in Korea. Seoul National University, which claims to 
be the largest and most “collegiate” of the universities there, is really no more 
than an association (on paper) of institutions, mostly without everything we 
consider necessary for education. 

First of all, there is almost no faculty. If a department has one trained, pro- 
fessional scholar on its staff, it is distinguished. The majority of teachers, call- 
ing themselves professors, would not be considered suitable to teach in our most 
informal, noncredit, extension courses, where the least requirements are de- 
manded of instructors. There are no laboratories in a modern understanding 
of that term.! There are, instead, usually a few dusty beakers and several gas 
jets (without gas). There are always an impressive collection of Oriental herbs 
in glass boxes and several local products of the taxidermist’s art. No experi- 
ments are carried on, and no materials for experiments are available. American 
medical advisors, however, have found some modern equipment, left by the 
Japanese, but they have not found Koreans who could operate the equipment. 
Seoul University boasts a library of hundreds of thousands of books, but those 
few books not reserved for teachers are largely unused, with pages often uncut. 
The most important books in any field (and most books necessarily have a 
publication date before 1940 — those printed in the West generally before 1935) 
find their way to the teacher’s office where they are lost to student use.” 

School buildings are entirely without heat through the long Wisconsin-like 
winters, and classrooms, with many broken windows, are not inviting to stu- 
dents or staff. In cold weather, instructors appear irregularly, if at all, and 
students “cut” freely without censure. Since their salaries from the university 
cover only a fraction of their cost of living, it is imperative that all teachers 
carry additional jobs of some sort. A normal teaching load averages about ten 
hours. This division of interest is, of course, detrimental to professional work 
but is recognized by the university administration as necessary in this time of 
spiraling inflation. Students, too, are regularly employed, and their education 
must be secondary to their earning a livelihood. 

There is no graduate school in Korea, and almost no research is being carried 
on, so that teacher improvement, at the college level, is at a standstill. Since, 


* Dr. Monika Kehoe was until recently Educational Specialist in Korea for the War Depart- 
ment. , 

1 When the writer asked to see the laboratory in women’s colleges, she was inevitably shown 
the room where sewing machines were the major equipment. 

* Two of the three women’s colleges have no libraries whatsoever. 
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under Military Government, Koreans could not travel to Japan for study, the 
training formerly available at Tokyo Imperial University has also been cut off. 

But the tragedy of higher education in Korea is not in the lack of textbooks, 
laboratory equipment, or even faculty; the real tragedy is in the lack of reali- 
zation on the part of both students and staff that no education is taking place 
under present conditions.? Denied for half a century any opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a genuine educational experience, Koreans have lost all awareness 
of standards of scholarship. The progressive education movement, now in its 
middle age in America, has completely missed them. 

The only recognizable Western influence is that of the nineteenth-century 
German gymnasia, and the pathetically inadequate professors are trying to 
imitate the arrogance of their Japanese predecessors,* whose attitude toward 
students (particularly Korean students) was mainly one of lofty contempt. The 
accepted practice is that of platform lectures, during which large numbers of 
students take copious notes to be regurgitated at term examinations. These 
examinations serve as the only measure of achievement and are strictly memory 
tests. No opportunity is ever offered for developing critical judgment or original 
thinking. 

Women’s colleges are nothing more than finishing schools, but hardly compa- 
rable, even at that, to our seminaries of fin de siécle vintage. A young woman 
who graduates from one of these sewing-cooking-singing schools is either in- 
capable of thinking seriously about anything or ashamed to. The major courses 
for women in college are home economics, music, or literature, and the sole 
motivation, even for these, is more competent and pleasing housewifery. The 
girl who ventures into any other field is considered something of a freak and 
soon discouraged. As a result, the ideal of femininity is one of utter docility 
and self-effacing nonentity which, to a Westerner, is difficult to distinguish 
from imbecility. In fairness, it must be noted that, in spite of the influence of 
this training in subservience, a few Korean women seem to escape its dire effects 
and stand out as human personalities of great charm and interest. 

With such an educational system, catering to the privileged class and follow- 
ing the patrician pattern set down by Japanese colonial policy, democracy will 
be difficult for Korea to realize. The only hope for the future seems to be in 
an increasing influx of young Korean students — boys and girls— entering 
American colleges. Here they may learn a new system which they can take back 
with them to their homeland. If their numbers are sufficient, their influence 
will be felt in Korea, for the majority will return to positions in education, 
still the most honored profession in the Orient. Democracy cannot be imposed 


* A feverish restlessness among the students, however, betrays the aridness of their program 
and has resulted, during the occupation, in the numerous “riots” reported in the American 
press. Nearly all of these — even those without large student participation — have been trace- 
able to student instigation, and the centers of disturbance, Seoul and Taegu, are also the 
centers of college population. 

‘ During the Japanese occupation of Korea, the faculties of all higher schools (with very few 
exceptions), as well as those of most middle schools, were Japanese. They set the fashion which 
they copied from their Prussian models. 
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on Korea by law. The people must be educated to want it, to understand it, 
and to make it work. For this task, a new educational system must be devised, 
by Koreans themselves, and the leaders in this revolution will need to be trained 
in America. It is important to every American that a friendly stronghold of 
democracy should exist in the Orient. That the stronghold should be in Korea 
is evident in the growing political importance of that country in world affairs. 


MonIKA KEHOE 
New York 


FURTHER COMMENTS RELATING TO THE INDOCHINA ISSUE 


(1) Monsieur Brenier’s comments on my article “The potential contributions 
of the Moi to the cultural landscape of Indochina” are both generous and well 
informed. (2) Existing data do not seem to suffice to enable us to call the Bahnar 
a branch of the Sedang. We czn merely say that the two tribes are racially, 
culturally, and linguistically very similar. As regards the Reungao, my Sedang 
informants felt that they were primarily Borderers and hence spoke of Bahnar- 
Reungao and of Sedang-Reungao villages. (3) Father Kemlin’s factual data are 
admirable and accurate, but his interpretations of these data are marred by a 
tendency to fit native ideas into Occidental categories of thought. (4) Leopold 
Sabatier worked primarily among the Rhade, rather than among the Jarai. 
This, I am sure, is nothing more than a slip of the pen, since every line of 
Monsier Brenier’s comments reveals that he knows the subject very well indeed. 


GEORGE DEVEREUX 
Topeka, Kansas 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by WoopsrivGE BINGHAM 


All of the following material was received prior to November 30, 1948. 































The Academia Sinica held a three-day general meeting at Nanking September 
23 to 25, 1948. Various matters concerned with scholarship in China were con- 
sidered. Chinese universities have hitherto not had the right to confer a doctor- 
ate on their students. Individual universities are henceforth permitted to confer 
such degrees. A special committee of seven members of the Academia Sinica 
is to draft procedural rules governing the conferring of honorary member- 
ship on foreign scholars. A second special committee is determining the se- 
lection of China’s representatives to the seventh Pacific Scientific Conference 
to be held in New Zealand early in 1949. A third special committee is drafting 
plans for government subsidies for research work and the preparation of a 
research program. A formal letter was addressed to the government in the name 
of all members of the academy on the subject of freedom of academic research. 
Other matters decided by the committee included the approval of the word 
chao (Giles no. 489) to stand for “one million,” election of members to the 
council, and formation of a thesis committee and a lecture committee. 
Membership in the Academia Sinica is at present limited to eighty-one 
scholars elected in March 1948. Among the more prominent are: the historian 
Tschen Yin-koh (Ch’en Yin-ko) of Tsinghua; the bibliographer and historian 
Liu Yieh-tsen, Director of the Kiangsu Provincial Library, who is at present 
studying the evolution of Chinese costumes; the historian Ku Chieh-kang of 
the National Social Education College in Soochow, who is writing a history 
textbook entitled “Stories about China.” The Academia Sinica also includes 
members who are prominent in the natural sciences. 















The Asia Institute, New York City, held an exhibition of Indonesian art 
from October 30 to December 31, 1948. This was sponsored partly by the Royal 
Indies Institute of Amsterdam. 

The School for Asiatic Studies which is one of the most important parts of 
the institute announces a program of courses on Egypt, Southwest Asia, India, 
Southeast Asia, China, Japan, and Soviet Asia in the fields of geography, eco- 
nomics, history, art, language, literature, philosophy, religion, and anthro- 
pology. The school has recently received the following gifts: $20,000 from the 
Shah of Iran, an early Iranian library from the heirs of Dastur Pavry, T’ang 
and Sung objects from Hugh W. Long. The Tata Trust has established a 
professorship for 1949 which will be occupied by an eminent Indian scholar. 
The Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority has established a $300 prize to be awarded 
an outstanding student of Arabic; and the Nawab of Bhopal has arranged to 
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maintain six students annually for advanced study in India. Awards will be 
for a period of one year, renewable on merit. Details about the institute and 
its course offering for 1948-49 can be found in the Announcement of the Asia 
Institute, School for Asiatic Studies (7 East 70th Street, N. Y. 21). 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, received in 1947 six small bronze figures 
as a gift from Mr. Edward Jackson Holmes, President of the Museum. These 
figures complete a celebrated Buddhist bronze group of the Sui dynasty, dated 
A.D. 593 which had been presented to the museum by his mother, Mrs. W. Scott 
Fitz, in 1922. Mr. Holmes also gave the museum three Japanese wine cups, 
formerly the property of his uncle, the late Mr. Justice Holmes. Miss Lucy T. 
Aldrich added one hundred and six Japanese and Tibetan objects to her col- 
lection. Mrs. John Gardner Coolidge gave twenty-three additional pieces to the 
Coolidge collection of Chinese ceramics. Other notable accessions include: an 
important album by Shen Chou (1427-1509) containing eight landscape paint- 
ings and eight examples of calligraphy; three scrolls, one by Li Shih-ta (early 
17th century) of ““The four accomplishments,” one by Liu Yiian-chi of “A 
winter landscape” (dated 1632), and a third by Fei Tan-hsii (1802-1850) of a 
“Snow scene”; a bronze vessel of the li-ting type from the early Western Chou 
dynasty (ca. 1122-771 B.c.); and a T’ang dynasty engraved silver bottle. 


University of California, Berkeley. The Department of Oriental Languages 
during the year 1948-49 comprises three professors, three assistant professors, 


two full-time lecturers, and four part-time lecturers, with three assistants. Re- 
search is carried on in twelve languages of Eastern Asia and instruction offered 
in eight: Chinese, Japanese, Manchu, Mongolian, Tibetan, Malay, Siamese, 
and Burmese. The program is made up of forty-four semester and year courses, 
of which seven are elementary courses, twenty-three advanced language courses, 
seven advanced lecture courses, and seven graduate seminars and research 
courses. 

The total enrollment in the department is 387. Sixty per cent of the students 
are registered in advanced and graduate courses, mainly language courses, and 
forty per cent in elementary classes. Only twenty per cent of the total enroll- 
ment are attending lecture courses. The situation illustrates in a remarkable 
way the trend that became marked since the end of the war: a greater concen- 
tration on the part of the students on a serious and specialized study of Oriental 
languages, a steady decrease in the number of dilettantes in the field, and the 
return to academic work of veterans equipped for advanced study in Japanese 
or Chinese. Among the fourteen graduate students, Richard Mather is complet- 
ing his doctoral dissertation on ““The doctrine of non-duality in the Vimalakirtt- 
nirdesa-siitra: a comparative study of the three extant Chinese versions of the 
ninth chapter with the Tibetan” and is also serving as teaching assistant. 

Five new instructors are on the staff of the department for 1948-49. Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Huff, Head of the East Asiatic Library, has received the additional ap- 
pointment of Lecturer in Oriental Languages and offers a course, especially 
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designed for advanced students who propose to do graduate work in the field, 
entitled “Chinese bibliography” (9 enrolled in fall 1948). Dr. Leonardo Olschki, 
Research Associate and Lecturer in Oriental Languages, is offering ‘Marco 
Polo’s Asia” in the spring of 1949. Dr. Olschki is well known for his research 
and publications in the field of Mongol-European relations. Mr. Richard J. 
Miller, Head of the Far Eastern and Russian Language School of the University 
Extension, also acts as Lecturer in the Department of Oriental Languages. In 
the department Mr. Miller is giving “Elementary modern Japanese” (6, fall 
1948) and leads a section in “Classical Chinese” (11), and in the spring will give 
an “Introduction to the study of Chinese characters and Sino-Japanese’. Dr. 
Denzel Carr, Lecturer in the department, offers the following courses: ‘“Elemen- 
tary Malay” (10) (for upper division students) to be followed by “Introduction 
to Malayo-Polynesian linguistics,” “Introduction to Classical Japanese and 
Kambun” (9), “Japanese grammar,” “History of Japanese literature,” “Seminar 
in Japanese” (2). Mr. E. R. Hughes, formerly Reader in Chinese and Chinese 
Philosophy, Oxford University, is to join the department as Lecturer for the 
spring semester. 

Instruction offered by other members of the department is as follows: Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand D. Lessing: “Mongolian” (2); “Tibetan” (3); “Buddhism as 
a cultural factor in the Far East” (43), a lecture course for upper division 
students; “Buddhist texts” (4), designed for graduate students specializing in 
Buddhism in the Far East. Professor Peter A. Boodberg is in charge of sections 
of “Classical Chinese” (12) and “Introduction to the study of Chinese characters 
and Sino-Japanese”; and offers “Languages of Eastern Asia” (21), a linguistic 
survey in which he is assisted by other members of the department; ‘‘Logogra- 
phy and the evolution of the Chinese language and script”; “Life and times of 
Confucius” (17); “Seminar in philological analysis of Chinese sources of the 
Post-Han period” (8). Professor Chao Yuan-jen (Yuan Ren Chao): “Chinese 
grammar” (this and Dr. Carr’s course, “Japanese grammar,” use the analytical 
method and are for advanced students); “Phonology of ancient Chinese’”’ (3); 
“Advanced colloquial Chinese,” (3) an intensive laboratory course for majors 
in Oriental languages utilizing the laboratory facilities of the Far Eastern and 
Russian Language School; “Seminar in Chinese dialectology.” In the spring 
of 1948 Professor Chao gave a series of well-attended public lectures on “Sym- 
bolic systems and their application.” He lectured on “Chinese musical scales” 
on November 23. Assistant Professor Ch’en Shih-hsiang: “Intermediate Chi- 
nese” (5); “Elements of Chinese and Japanese culture,” shared with Mr. Naka- 
mura and featuring lectures in the Chinese and Japanese languages, for stu- 
dents who have completed “Advanced colloquial Chinese and Japanese”; 
“Masterpieces of Chinese literature and literary criticism” (14); “Survey of 
Chinese literature and literary criticism” (24); “Problems in Chinese literary 
criticism” (2), a graduate seminar. Assistant Professor Mary R. Haas: “Phonetics 
for students of Oriental languages” (10); ““Types of linguistic structure,” illus- 
trative material from Far Eastern languages supplemented by material from 
American Indian languages; “Siamese” (4), a beginning course for upper di- 
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vision students; “Linguistics laboratory” (7) in 1948-1949, devoted to an analy- 
sis of Burmese. Assistant Professor Edward H. Schafer: a section of “Classical 
Chinese” (19); “Intermediate Chinese” (24), emphasizing newspaper texts, sup- 
plemental to the Mandarin texts which Mr. Ch’en employs in his half of the 
same course; “Chinese narrative prose” (6), an introduction to the classic his- 
torical style; “Chinese classics”; “Readings in Sinological literature” (10), a 
historical survey of Far Eastern studies in Europe and America; “Civilizations 
of Eastern Asia”; ‘““Tenth and eleventh century texts: sources for the civilization 
of the Five Dynasties period,” a graduate seminar. Mr. Susumu W. Nakamura, 
Lecturer in Japanese: “Introduction to the study of Chinese characters and 
Sino-Japanese”; “Japanese oral and written composition” (14); “Intermediate 
Japanese” (12); “Third year Japanese” (12); “Advanced colloquial Japanese” 
(5), “Elements of Chinese and Japanese culture,” with Mr. Ch’en. 

The basic Chinese course “Elementary written Chinese,” as organized by 
Dr. Schafer and taught by Mr. Mather, emphasizes history, geography, and 
mathematics by way of content. The language is literary, with special attention 
being given to the transcription of non-Chinese proper names, the typical struc- 
ture of historical and geographical statements as they appear in the annals, and 
the strict syntactical arrangements of mathematical assertions in Chinese. 
Undergraduate students majoring in Oriental languages are now required to 
write a “Senior essay” during their senior year, as an introduction to the 
methods of individual research with texts in Oriental languages. Students in 
the Department of Oriental Languages may now choose to major in Chinese, 
Japanese, or Oriental linguistics. The latter curriculum requires the study of 
Chinese or Japanese on the lower division level, advanced work in Chinese 
phonology and philology, the study of an Oriental language other than that 
emphasized in the lower division, and work in descriptive linguistics within 
the Far Eastern field. 

The Colloquium Orientologicum founded by Professor Lessing and spon- 
sored by the department, began the tenth year of its activities in September 
1948 with a paper by Dr. E. H. Schafer on “Exposure and nudity as a source 
of magic power: a study of Chinese rain-making techniques.” The Research 
Convocation of the Department, designed to present before the University 
public the results of research carried on by individual members of the staff, is 
being offered early in December as a series of ten lectures on philological, 
historical, and linguistic problems. 

The Far Eastern and Russian Language School of the University Extension, 
which offers throughout the year intensive language courses in Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Russian, and Korean, announced in the fall of 1948 that Professor Chao 
Yuan-jen (Yuan Ren Chao) is now in charge of the Chinese language program 
of the school. Dr. Chao is a member of the Academia Sinica, a former president 
of the Linguistic Society of America, and the author of ‘several teaching man- 
uals for Mandarin and Cantonese. He conducted intensive language courses in 
Mandarin and Cantonese at Harvard during World War II. Methods previous- 
ly evolved and his basic text, the Mandarin primer, are now being employed 
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in the school at Berkeley. The 15-week spring term of the school opens on 
February 14, 1949, and the 12-week summer term on June 20, 1949. 

In the Political Science Department, Mr. T. A. Bisson, Lecturer in Political 
Science, reports the following details concerning his courses during the fall of 
1948-49: “Problems of the Pacific” (enrollment 46); “Government and politics 
of Japan” (25), on the evolution of Japan’s modern government structure with 
special emphasis on those features which are the subject of occupation reform 
measures; “Seminar in international relations: the Far East and the Pacific” 
(14). This group is making an intensive survey of the institutional changes in 
Japan under the occupation and is studying the problems involved in the 
emperor system, reforms in national and local government, status and changes 
in the bureaucracy, the land question, labor and the zaibatsu. In the field of 
political science Robert E. Ward completed the requirements for the Ph.D. in 
1948 with a thesis on “Party government in Japan: a preliminary survey of its 
development and electoral record, 1928-1937” and is now instructor in political 
science at the University of Michigan. 

History Department courses offered in the fall of 1948-49 and the enroll- 
ments in each are as follows: “History and civilizations of Asia,” offered by 
Associate Professor Woodbridge Bingham (50); “History of modern China,” 
since 1600, Bingham (32); “History of Japan,” Assistant Professor Delmer M. 
Brown (43); “Rise of modern institutions in Japan,” Brown (32); “History of 
Russian Central Asia, Siberia and Alaska,’ Associate Professor George V. Lant- 
zeff (13); “Seminar in the history of the Far East,” Bingham (4); “Seminar in 
Japanese history,” Brown (11); “Seminar in the modern history of the Far East,” 
Associate Professor George M. McCune (7). Since the death of Dr. McCune on 
November 5, 1948, his wife, Mrs. Evelyn Becker McCune, has been appointed 
Lecturer to carry on instruction in Korean history for the remainder of the 
academic year. 

Recent M.A. theses in the field of history include the following: in 1947, 
Donald R. Campbell, “An historical study of the formulation of the Japanese 
constitution of 1946, with emphasis upon the position of the emperor”; Jane 
A. Hysham, “Origins of metallurgical industry in Siberia”; Richard J. Miller, 
“An historical study of the higher administrative officials of the Council of 
State in Japan in the eighth century a.p.”; Royal J. Wald, “The development 
of Osaka during the sixteenth century”; Nicholas W. Willis, “Russian policy 
in Mongolia, 1887-1920”; in 1948, Herman B. Fredman, “The monetary theory 
of Arai Hakuseki”’; James B. Parsons, “European concepts of Chinese Buddh- 
ism, 1550-1750"; George W. Starling, Jr., “The Moluccas: Portuguese outpost 
of empire, 1511-1580.” 

Doctoral theses now in process of completion are as follows: F. Hilary Con- 
roy, “The Japanese expansion into Hawaii, 1868-1898”; John A. Harrison, 
“The Japanese northern frontier, 1853-1882”; Laai Yi-faai, “The relations be- 
tween the T’ai-p’ing rebellion and piracy along the China coast”; Royal J. 
Wald, “The ‘Young Officer’ movement in Japan, 1920-1940.” 
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The Art Institute of Chicago opened an exhibition of Chinese bronzes loaned 
by Avery Brundage in September 1948. 


The China Institute in America opened an exhibition of Chinese famille 
verte porcelain of the K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722) at their offices at China 
House, 125 East 65th Street, New York, on September 30, 1948. 


The College of Chinese Studies, Peiping, began the fall term September 30, 
1948, with a staff of twelve in the administrative and business offices including 
Dr. Henry C. Fenn as President and Chang Ping-nan (Jang Bingnan) as Dean. 
The teaching staff included twenty-five teachers, five guest lecturers, and three 
librarians. The enrollment of students was 110. Fewer European students were 
at the College this fall. Twenty-one from the British Commonwealth came 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. There 
were, in addition, two Germans, one Russian, and one Chinese-American. The 
proportion of missionaries was 55 per cent as compared with about 70 per cent 
in 1947. Other types of students included several Fulbright scholars, twenty 
G.I.’s, about twenty-five from commercial firms, and two foreign service stu- 
dents from Great Britain and Australia. Most of the students have planned to 
stay at the College for three or four terms. Some were remaining for fifth- and 
sixth-term work. Fall enrollment in 1948 included: first term 35, second 32, 
third 21, fourth and above 22. The College plans to bring back to Peiping the 
valuable books now being stored at Pomona College when conditions become 
favorable. The books which remained in Peiping throughout the Japanese War 
were not harmed. During 1947 and 1948, 275 English volumes have been added 
to the collection. It is hoped to enlarge the library staff with a librarian from 
overseas when conditions permit. Part of the fall program included an audio- 
visual workshop. The North China Christian Audio-Visual Center had its head- 
quarters at the College. Mr. Burton Martin was in charge of the production 
of slides dealing with Chinese culture and conducted a class for about twenty 
students. The Center was building up a library of slides on Chinese culture. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts received in 1947 the following Chinese porce- 
lains: a blue and white covered box, Wan-li (1573-1620); a blue and white 


deep plate with foliated rim, Ming dynasty; and a famille rose bottle-vase of 
the Ch’ien-lung period. 


De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, opened an exhibit of repro- 
ductions of historic Far Eastern textiles in October 1948. 


Fulbright Program. The Fulbright Act (Public Law No. 584, 79th Congress) 
authorized the secretary of state to set aside a portion of the foreign currencies 
resulting from the sale of surplus government property abroad for educational 
exchange programs with certain foreign countries. For the Far East agreements 
providing for educational exchanges have been signed with Burma, China, 
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New Zealand, and the Philippines. It is expected that agreements may be 
signed at a future date with Australia, the Netherlands East Indies, and Siam. 
The only funds made available by the act are in foreign currencies. Conse- 
quently, each American participating in the program must make his own indi- 
vidual arrangements for such dollar balances as he will require to meet family 
needs and other obligations in the United States during his absence abroad. 
Stipends are arranged to bear a reasonable relation to the grantee’s salary, and 
in addition an allowance may be provided for housing and cost-of-living as well 
as a small allowance for books and equipment, local travel, etc. Transportation 
for grantees from and to the United States may be provided, in addition to the 
total award, when the foreign currency is acceptable to carriers. 

Activities supported under this program are: (1) Assistance to Americans to 
study, teach, and conduct research abroad in connection with institutions of 
higher learning, and to add to the store of knowledge of foreign areas, peoples, 
and cultures. (2) Assistance to a limited number of foreign students to study in 
American institutions in their respective countries and to assist foreign students 
and teachers to engage in educational activities in the United States by paying 
for their transportation wherever foreign currencies can be used for this 
purpose. 

The Fulbright Act authorized the creation of a Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships charged with the responsibility of supervising the exchange program in- 
cluding the selection of the participating individuals and institutions. The 
members of the board represent a wide range of educational and cultural 
interests as well as certain government agencies. The board and the Depart- 
ment of State have delegated responsibility for preliminary screening of appli- 
cants for grants to three agencies. The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils is concerned with professors, specialists, and advanced research 
scholars. The U.S. Office of Education receives applications from teachers desir- 
ing to be placed in elementary schools, secondary schools, and junior colleges. 
The Institute of International Education is responsible for the initial selection 
of graduate students. The three basic qualifications for applying are American 
citizenship, knowledge of the language of the country in which the study will 
be pursued, and a college degree “or its equivalent.” The latter phrase will be 
interpreted broadly in the case of musicians, artists, and professional students. 

Fulbright grants in 1948 for scholars going to China include the grants-in-aid 
for visiting professorships and research scholarships to the following: Ludwig 
Bachhofer, Professor of Asiatic Art at the University of Chicago, research 
scholar at Tsinghua University, Peiping; Thomas D. Eliot, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Northwestern University, visiting professor of sociology at West China 
Union University, Chengtu; Gordon F. Ferris, Professor of Biology, Stanford 
University, advanced research scholar and lecturer on entomology at Lingnan 
University; Paul A. Grieder, Professor of English, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, visiting professor of English at Lingnan University; George A. Kennedy, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature, Yale University, visiting pro- 
fessor at College of Chinese Studies, Peiping (Dr. Kennedy returned from China 
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in November 1948); Emilio A. Lanier, Professor of English, Fisk University, 
visiting professor of English at Tsinghua to do further research on the origin 
of national ideals; Margaret Portia Mickey, Research Specialist in Anthropolo- 
gy, assistance in museum work and ethnological research on non-Chinese tribes 
of west and south China for the West China Frontier Research Institute, 
Chengtu and National Kweichow University; Howard H. Preston, visiting pro- 
fessor of economics at Hangchow Christian College; Earl H. Pritchard, Associ- 
ate Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions, University of Chicago, 
research on Sino-foreign relations 1514-1840 at Peiping; Robert Redfield, 
Chairman of the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, visiting 
professor of anthropology and sociology at Tsinghua University; Richard C. 
Rudolph, Chairman of the Department of Oriental Languages at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, visiting research scholar at the College of 
Chinese Studies in Peiping; H. Arthur Steiner, Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles, visiting lecturer and 
research scholar at National Cheng Chi University, Nanking; Glenn T. Tre- 
wartha, Chairman of the Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin, 
advanced research on the distribution and functions of Chinese cities and 
lecturing at National Central University, Nanking, and other universities in 
China on subjects relating to geography (for Dr. Trewartha’s trip to Japan 
see note on University of Wisconsin). 

Grants are being made to the following students: Frank B. Bessac, California, 
to make a comparative study of Chinese and Mongolian culture at the village 
level; Walter L. Briggs, Iowa, to study newspaper Chinese; Glen R. Clauson, 
Seattle, to study the history of economic and agrarian development in China 
at Tsinghua University; William T. de Bary, Leonia, New Jersey, to study 
Chinese thought in the 16th to 18th centuries at universities in Peiping; 
Richard Edwards, Rye, New York, to study bronze inscriptions and classical 
writings at National Peiping University; Milton L. Gendel, New York, to study 
the history of architecture and planning in China at Lingnan University; 
David N. Gidman, Connecticut, to study the diplomatic and military conflict 
between China and France in the 19th century; Esther Haviland, New York, 
to study archeology with emphasis on bronze culture; Arthur E. Link, Cali- 
fornia, to study Chinese language and the introduction of Lamaism into China; 
Harriet C. Mills, New York, to study the transition from Manchu rule to the 
republic at Tsinghua University; Frederick W. Mote, Colorado, to study Ching 
and Ming history; James B. Parsons, Fresno, California, to study Chinese his- 
tory and Buddhism at the College of Chinese Studies, Peiping; Vernon L. Petro, 
Iowa, to study Chinese culture, politics, and economics; Ruth A. Quinlan (Mrs. 
Sun Nien-min), Elmira, New York, to study Chinese language, culture, and 
history at universities in Peiping; Frederick H. Rein, Jr., Missouri, to study 
the Chinese theater; Adele A. Rickett (Mrs. Walter Rickett), Yonkers, New 
York, to study Chinese poetry at the College of Chinese Studies, Peiping; 
Walter A. Rickett, Yonkers, New York, to study Chinese philosophy and litera- 
ture at the College of Chinese Studies, Peiping; Michael C. Rogers, San Diego, 
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to study the history of Chinese Buddhism from the beginning to the T’ang 
dynasty at National Peiping University; Edward J. Ryan, Pomona, California, 
to study the socio-economic history of China in the 19th and 20th centuries at 
National Peiping University; Donald R. Toussaint, California, to study Chi- 
nese-American relations. 

Under an agreement signed with the Chinese government on November 10, 
1947, the money available in China is the equivalent of U.S. $20,000,000. The 
group who administers the program in China is known as the United States 
Educational Foundation and is composed of: Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart; 
Robert B. Watson, Rockefeller Foundation; George H. Green, Jr., National 
City Bank of New York, Shanghai; John F. Melby, Second Secretary of Ameri- 
can Embassy; George L. Harris, Cultural Relations Attaché; President Hu Shih 
of National Peiping University; Dr. Sah Pen-tung, Secretary-General of Acade- 
mia Sinica; President Wu Yi-fang of Ginling Women’s College, Nanking; Dr. 
Han Lien-ching, Chief of the Department of Cultural Relations, Ministry of 
Education. In addition to other grants in China the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships has approved in principle grants for six American librarians to staff three 
library institutes. [Fulbright grants to China have been suspended because of 
the Civil War. ] 

Fulbright grants for Burma will be made up to a total of U.S. $4,000,000. 
Scholars and specialists going to Burma in 1948 are: Charles A. Bucher, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut, 
visiting professor of physical education at the State Training College for Teach- 
ers, Rangoon; Charles R. Horton, Assistant Farm Advisor for the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of Merced, California, to give instruction in agri- 
cultural extension work at the Kachin State Post Primary School at Myitkyina; 
Ernest L. Inwood, Chairman of the Department of Economics, Business and 
Sociology of the University of Nevada, visiting professor of economics at the 
University of Rangoon; John H. Rushton, Director of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, visiting pro- 
fessor of industrial chemistry and chemical engineering at the University of 
Rangoon; Karl M. Wickstrom, county agent of Springfield, Missouri, to give 
instruction in agricultural extension work at the Village Teacher Training 
School at Taunggyi. 

The United States Educational Foundation in Burma is composed of: Fred- 
erick Jochem, Public Affairs Officer, American Embassy; Dr. Htin Aung, Prin- 
cipal of the University of Rangoon; U Cho, Director of Public Instruction; 
Martin P. Detels, Jr., Third Secretary of the American Embassy; J. Russel 
Andrus, Second Secretary of the Embassy; H. J. Payne, Young Men’s Christian 
Association; Stella Ebersole, Union Christian High School, Rangoon; Sao 
Saimong, Chief Education Officer of the Shan State. Under this program two 
American graduate students have been awarded scholarships for study in 
Burma: Charles S. Brant, Oregon, to study cultural anthropology of tribal life; 
Samuel C. Dashiell, Oregon, to study geography and land utilization. 

The governments of New Zealand and the United States signed an agreement 
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under the Fulbright Act on September 13, 1948. This agreement provides for 
an annual program of at least $115,000 in New Zealand pounds for certain 
educational purposes. These purposes include the financing of “studies, re- 
search, instruction, and other educational activities of or for citizens of the 
United States of America in schools and institutions of higher learning located 
in New Zealand.” ‘The United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand 
will have an eight-man Board of Directors, the honorary chairman of which 
will be the principal officer in charge of the United States Diplomatic Mission 
in New Zealand. The members of the Board will be three officers of the U.S. 
Legation in New Zealand, two citizens of the United States resident in New 
Zealand, and three nationals of New Zealand, one of whom shall be prominent 
in the field of education. 

By agreement with the Philippines signed on March 23, 1948, an equivalent 
of U.S. $2,000,000 is available for a ten-year program. This program is adminis- 
tered by a foundation whose Board of Directors includes five Americans and 
four Filipinos. Awards for research, teaching, or study in the Philippines are 
being made under arrangements similar to those for the countries already men- 
tioned. For the academic year beginning July 1949 there are opportunities for 
four United States citizens to do advanced research in biological science, rural 
sociology, and Far Eastern anthropology. 


The Geographical Association, Great Britain, held its 1948 Easter meeting 
at Birmingham University. A full session was devoted to “Current geographical 
problems in Southeast Asia.” The principal speakers were H. Thorpe and 
B. L. C. Johnson. Commencing with a brief survey of the physical background 
of the region, the speakers proceeded to examine land use, present and po- 
tential, in relation to population density. It was emphasized that plans for the 
increased production of foodstuffs and raw materials in this area should be 
considered in relation to world conditions of demand and supply. In the case 
of natural rubber there was a danger of overproduction, resulting from the 
decline in tapping throughout the war, the accumulation of rubber stocks, and 
the competition of synthetic rubber. At the same time some 70 per cent of the 
rubber trees in Malaya were over 21 years old and had passed their peak 
production. When old trees were finally cut down, the problem was whether 
to replace them with new “budded” rubber, or whether to substitute an entirely 
new plantation crop such as oil-palm. At present, many areas in Southeast Asia 
rely on a very narrow range of commercial crops. 

One of the primary concerns of any development scheme for Southeast Asia 
should be to insure adequate food supplies for the native population. For 
example, Malaya had a very unbalanced economy and had to rely on heavy rice 
imports from Burma and Siam; mechanized agriculture on large estates of 
from 1,000 to 8,000 acres was now being carried out in parts of Malaya using 
selected strains of rice. Any expansion of agriculture must be carefully con- 
sidered in relation to such problems as deforestation, soil erosion, and water 
conservation. 

From the point of view of human geography, attention was drawn to the 
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high percentage of Chinese in many parts of Southeast Asia. There was a 
marked contrast between the peasant Chinese found among the native folk 
in Annam or Sumatra and the large mining and commercial community of 
Malaya. In Singapore, the Chinese element formed almost three-quarters of 
the total population. The welfare of the two million Indians, often employed 
as plantation coolies, was closely watched by the Indian government. Minority 
problems were relatively few in the area, but some 700,000 ethnic Malays 
(largely Muslim) in the Patani area of southern Siam had expressed the hope 
that they would be allowed to rejoin the Federation of Malaya. Malaria was 
a great scourge in Southeast Asia, and the incidence was often over 10 per cent 
of the population in many areas; preventives developed during the war should 
lead eventually to a reduction in malaria and other insect-conveyed diseases. 

The main conclusions can be summarized briefly as follows: (1) Strategically 
Southeast Asia is an important focus of land, sea, and air routes between India, 
Australia, and China. (2) Politically it will form a counterpoise or large block 
of buffer states between India and China. The region cannot accept large 
population surpluses from overcrowded India and China, as its own popu- 
lation problems are becoming acute in such areas as Java. The threat of political 
domination by a strong India or China may be a great factor leading to a 
“United States” in Southeast Asia. (3) Economically its main role will be to 
supply India, China, Japan, and Australia with tropical foodstuffs, other than 
rice; with tin, petrol, cotton, palm-oil. At the same time, it will form an impor- 
tant market, of some 150 million people, for the growing industries of India 
and China. (4) Industrially it is never likely to be a region of heavy manu- 
facture, owing to its meager supplies of coal and iron ore, but light industries 
are springing up in its large cities. Cheap fertilizers may be an important by- 
product of chemical manufactures in the area, and would benefit native agri- 
culture. 

Maps and lantern slides were used as illustrations, and a vigorous discussion 
followed in the course of which questions on forestry, opium, hydroelectric 
power developments, the possibility of a Kra isthmus canal, and malaria con- 
trol were raised. 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts received in 1947 a Chinese painting on silk 
of a horse and two men in the style of Chao Meng-fu, by an unknown artist 
probably of the early Ch’ing dynasty, from John Del Drago. In 1948 Mrs. Philip 
E. Spalding presented a charcoal drawing “Ballet dancers” by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
Programs of 16th-century classical Japanese dances and old Korean dances were 
presented at the academy during the year. 


The International Congress of Orientalists. The twenty-first triennial meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Orientalists occurred at Paris on July 
23-31, 1948. The president of the congress was M. Jacques Bacot and the 
secretary-general was M. René Grousset. Representatives from most of the sino- 
logical centers of training in Europe were present. French sinologists seemingly 
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all attended. From the University of London there were present Professors 
Edwards and Simon and Lecturer H. Wright; from Oxford, Professor Dubs and 
Lecturers Wu Shih-chang and W. A. C. H. Dobson; from the University of 
Leiden, Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak and Messrs. Hulsawe and Tjen; from Pei- 
ping, Ph. de Vargas and R. Stein. The United States sent Professors Elisséeff 
and Cleaves. There were sinologists from Switzerland (E. H. de Tscharner), 
from the University of Lodz, Poland (Chmielewski), from Budapest (L. Ligeti), 
from Traisa, Austria (C. Hentze), and from Rome (Professor Vacca). Some fifty 
to a hundred persons attended the sinological sectional meetings. Professor R. 
des Rotours of the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes entertained 
the visiting sinologists at dinner and allowed them to inspect his magnificent 
Chinese library. Professor P. Demiéville of the College de France likewise 
entertained them. There were receptions for the members of the congress at 
its headquarters, which were in the Fondation National des Sciences Politiques, 
at the Hotel de Ville, given by the Municipality of Paris, and at the Musée 
Cernuschi. The Louvre invited members to a special evening illumination of 
its Oriental collections. There were special showings of Oriental treasures in 
the Musée Guimet, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Musée Cernuschi, the 
Archives Nationales, and the Ecole des Langues Orientales. Among the jour- 
nals appearing in Europe and dealing with the Far East, Asia Major (semi- 
yearly) is to resume publication in December 1948 under the editorship of 
B. Schindler. The next meeting of the International Congress in 1951 will be 
held in Istanbul. 

Among the papers read at the congress, the following are of special interest 
in the field of Far Eastern studies. Indology: E. Gaspardone, ““Bonzes des Ming 
réfugiés en Annam;” A. F. P. Hulsewé (Leiden), ““The background of the prohi- 
bition of taking life in the T’ang dynasty”; J. de Jong (Leiden), “Le probléme 
de l’absolu dans l’école madhyamaka”; E. Lamotte (Louvain), “Sur la critique 
d’interprétation dans le bouddhisme.” Southeast Asia: P. Levy, “Kattigara de 
Ptolémée et les étapes d’Agastya, le héros de l’expansion hindoue en Extréme- 
Orient”; L. Malleret (Saigon), “La ville enfouie d’Oc-éo et les sites founanais 
du Transbassac cochinchinois”; “L’art et la métallurgie de |’étain dans la cul- 
ture d’Oc-¢o”; P. Paris (Casablanca), “L’importance rituelle du Nord-Est et ses 
applications en Indochine”; H. G. Quaritch Wales (Brighton), ‘““The Dong-son 
genius and the evolution of Cham art”; Ph. Stern (Paris), “La chronologie des 
monuments d’Ajanta”; “Les motifs indiens dans l’art khmer a ses débuts”; 
“Le probléme des monuments khmers du style du Bayon et Jayavarman VII”; 
Luang Boribal Buribhand (Bangkok), “The ruins of Wat Sri Sampech at 
Ayudhya”; F. Martini (Pnom-Penh), “En marge du Rdmdyana cambodgien”; 
R. Lingat (Saigon), “Manu bouddhiste ou la pénétration du droit indien dans 
les pays hinayanistes de l’Indochine”; Dhani Nivat (Bangkok), “Some aspects 
of the literary revival of Phra Buddha Yot Fa of Bangkok”; P. Schweisguth 
(Paris), “Les Nirat ou chants d’adieu dans la littérature siamoise”; H. Bernard- 
Maitre (Shanghai), “L’entrée des sciences occidentales en pays annamite aux 
xvii et xviii siécles”; M. Durand (Hanoi), “Pour une édition du recueil des 
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puissances invisibles du pays de Viét”; E. Gaspardone (Paris), “Les langues de 
l’annamite littéraire’; Mme. E. Porée-Maspero (Pnom-Penh), “Nouvelle étude 
sur la nagi Soma”; P. Dupont (Saigon), “Tchen-la et Panduranga”; L. C. 
Damais (Batavia), ‘““Recherches sur les données calendériques des inscriptions 
en vieux-javanais”; G. Coedés (Paris), “Le Cailendra “Tueur des ennemis’ ”’; 
Mlle. V. Sokolof (Paris), “Sur certains mythes effleurés dans un manuscrit 
moderne des iles Banda’; R. P. Drabbe (Tilburg), “Sur les langues du sud de 
la Nouvelle-Guinée”; G. Haudricourt, “La conservation de la sonorité des 
sonores du ‘Thai commun dans le parler Thé de Cao-bang”; “Quelques apercus 
des enquétes linguistiques de l’E.F.E.O. sur les dialectes Man et Méo.” China: 
Wu Shih-Chang (Oxford), “Some studies on the inscriptions on oracle-bones 
in relation to Chinese civilization. The oracle-bones of the Shang dynasty 
(1765-1123 B.c.) found in Anyang, China”; C. Hentze (Traisa), “La signification 
de quelques caractéres chinois anciens non encore déchiffrés”; W. Simon (Lon- 
don), “The pronominal nature of the so-called final particle yee”; Serge Elisséeft 
(Harvard), “Etude des langues extréme-orientales aux Etats-Unis pendant la 
guerre, 1941-45”; R. Stein, “Travaux chinois récents concernant les marches 
frontiéres sino-tibéthaines”; Wen Yu (Chengtu), “Studies in Tibetan phonetics, 
Sde-dge dialect; or: Prefixes in the Ch’iang language and their Tibetan equiva- 
lents”; R. Stein (Peiping), ““Textes tibétains concernant le si-hia”; L. Ligeti 
(Budapest), “Le chinois en écriture ‘phags-pa’”; G. Vacca (Rome), “Sur les 
premiers textes chinois imprimés en Europe (1658); R. des Rotours (Paris), 
“Les insignes en deux parties et l’authenticité du Tcheou-li”; Tjan Tjoe 
Som (Leiden), “On the rendering of the word ti by ‘Emperor’ ”; Mlle. Contag 
v. Winterfeldt (Mainz), ‘““Le Houa yuhou de Che T’ao et sa signification pour 
la connaissance de l’esprit chinois”; G. Haudricourt (Hanoi), “Comment la 
connaissance de la fonte du fer a pu venir de la Chine antique a |’Europe 
médiévale”; P. Demiéville (Paris), “Le commentaire de Tchouang-tseu par 
Kouo Siang”; J. J. L. Duyvendak (Leiden), ““Taoism during the T’ang dynasty.” 
Orient and Occident: J. Richard (Dijon), “Un texte latin du xive siécle con- 
cernant la Corée”; Bernard, “La littérature japonaise occidentale aux xvi¢ et 
xvue siécles”; H.-Ch. Puech (Paris), “Un catéchisme manichéen chinois inédit 
(Ms Stein 508 du British Museum)”; J. Dauvillier (Toulouse), “L’évangélisation 
du Tibet par l’eglise chaldéenne et le probléme des rapports du bouddhisme 
et du christianisme.” 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1947 the A. W. Bahr collection 
of Chinese paintings, comprising early landscapes, figure studies, flower paint- 
ings, and a Buddhist scroll of great importance. One painting, “Spring festival 
on the Yellow River,” a Ming copy by Ch’in Ying after a famous Sung original, 
was shown in a special exhibition opening May 15, 1948, and was described 
and illustrated in the Metropolitan Museum bulletin. Other important ac- 
cessions were a small, stone stele of the late 6th century; a Sung dynasty chiin- 
yao bowl in its sagger; two albums of portraits of Chinese emperors, Ch’ien- 
lung period; a Shang dynasty bronze ax-head; a head of Buddha from Lung- 
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men, 8th century; 18th- and 19th-century Chinese textiles and costumes, Japa- 
nese prints and an illustrated book by Sukenobu; and an Indian stone relief 
of the 12th century. 


University of Michigan. Courses on the Far East apart from the program of 
the Center for Japanese Studies are offered in the fields of Chinese language, 
international relations, anthropology, and art. 

Chinese language courses: “Elementary spoken Chinese,” Miss Shen Yao, 
Ph.D. (enrollment 11); “Intermediate Chinese,” Miss Shen and Mr. Bayard 
Lyon (11); “Advanced Chinese,” Lyon (3); “Special reading course,” Lyon (4). 
Mr. Lyon is working on the following: annotation of a contemporary Chinese 
drama, preparation of a beginning Chinese reader correlated with Tewksbury’s 
Speak Chinese, conducting an experiment to determine relative merits of two 
methods of tabulating word-frequencies. 

International relations courses: “The international politics of the Pacific and 
Far East,” Dr. Russell H. Fifield (50); “Dependent areas” (field of study South- 
east Asia), Fifield (25); Mr. Fifield’s research is on “The Shantung question at 
the Paris Peace Conference, 1919.” 

Anthropology courses which deal with various aspects of Far Eastern culture 
include: “The peoples of Asia and their civilizations,” Associate Professor 
Mischa Titiev (45); “Cultural origins in northern Eurasia,” Richard K. Beards- 
ley (15); “Cultures of the Far East,” Titiev (spring). 

Courses in Far Eastern Art are currently being conducted by Sidney M. Kap- 
lan. They include: “The art of India,” “The art of China and Japan,” “Semi- 
nar in Chinese ceramics,” “Seminar in problems of Indian art,” “Nomadic 
Art,” art of North Asia. Special studies are being undertaken by two advanced 
students, one in Japanese folk art and the other in Indian folk art. Mr. Kaplan 
is carrying on research concerning the following topics: art of the Warring 
States Period in China; the problem of “First ancestor”; exhibition and research 
covering early pottery from Liang-chu site, Chekiang province (in collaboration 
with the seminar in Chinese ceramics); Chi Chia and Li Fan pottery. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has placed on exhibition and published 
in the institute Bulletin the following acquisitions: a sarcophagus and memo- 
rial tablet carved in relief of the Wei dynasty (6th century a.p.) and four bronze 
vessels and a bronze bell of the Shang and Chou dynasties. Master paintings 
from the Chang collection of Shanghai, on loan from C. T. Loo, were exhibited 
through July 4, 1948. 


The University of Minnesota now offers nine quarters of Japanese, two of 
Far Eastern geography, one of economics, two of anthropology, two of phi- 
losophy, and twenty of political science, with which is included a considerable 
proportion of history. It is anticipated that Chinese will shortly be added. The 
Far East is one of six fields of area study provided for undergraduates and 
graduate students. The members of the faculty participating are Mrs. Ganna 
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syro-Boiarsky (Japanese), Professors Jan O. M. Broek (geography), Roland Vaile 
(economics), Robert F. Spencer (anthropology), G. P. Conger (philosophy), and 
H. S. Quigley and Lennox Mills (political science). A third Far East specialist, 
Professor Werner Levi, is not at present teaching but is carrying on research in 
the field. Five doctorates and several Master’s degrees have been granted with 
theses on Far Eastern subjects, all in the Department of Political Science. Four 
doctoral candidates are now pursuing their work at Minnesota. The library is 
especially strong in newspaper files. A recent acquisition is the library of Mr. 
Oscar Fischer, formerly of Shanghai, comprising two thousand volumes, many 
of them rare. Chinese and Japanese are accepted in satisfaction of one of the 
language requirements for the Ph.D. 


Oregon State College at Corvallis, Oregon, offers four courses dealing with 
the Far East: “History of the Far East,” Dr. Joseph W. Ellison, Head of the 
History Department (enrollment 30, 50, 25). This is an introduction to the 
civilization of China, Japan, and the neighboring countries and islands and 
deals with the religions, literature, economics, and present-day problems of the 
Orient. “History of modern Russia,” Dr. C. K. Smith (50); “Geography of Asia,” 
Professor Highsmith (100 repeated), and in the Political Science Department, 
“Far Eastern relations,” Dr. C. Swygard (45). 


The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, has exhibited jade, 
sculpture, bronzes, paintings, porcelains, and textiles from the collection of 
A. W. Bahr. A special exhibition of Chinese pottery and porcelain was shown 
in September 1948. 


Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California. Dr. E. Otis Draper, Chairman 
of the Social Science Department, offers a year course on the “History of the 
Far East.” This course is primarily intended for sophomores and has an enroll- 
ment varying from 15 to 30, being a select group particularly interested in this 
field. The course treats briefly the approach of the Occident to the Far East 
through India and gives a background of early development in India, China, 
and Japan. The major part of the first semester is devoted to 19th-century 
developments in China and Japan with due emphasis on the activities and 
interest of the United States. The treaty settlements and diplomatic procedures 
of the 1840’s and 1850’s receive more detailed treatment. The second semester 
deals with the 20th century and brings the story up through World War II. 


University of Wisconsin. Assistant Professor Eugene P. Boardman conducts 
three courses on the history of the Far East, in addition to his participation in 
a freshman European history survey. In his year course on the “History of the 
Far East,” the enrollment is 14; in “Japan since the Meiji Restoration,” 8; in 
his graduate seminar “Problems of acculturation in 19th century China,” 4. 
Two graduate students are candidates for the Master’s degree and two for the 
Ph.D. in the field of the Far East. No Far Eastern language courses are offered 
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at present. Professor Glenn Trewartha, specialist on Japanese geography, has 


spent the fall in Japan as one of a number of specialists advising SCAP on 
research in the social sciences in Japan. 


Dr. Delmer M. Brown, Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
California, Berkeley, returned in September from a three months’ trip to Japan 
where he served as a consultant in higher education for the Secretary of the 
Army. He investigated and reported upon social science research and teaching 
in Japanese universities and participated in the formulation of plans for the 
Social Science Mission, consisting of five leading American scholars in different 
fields of the social sciences, which departed for Japan at the end of September. 
Mr. Brown also compiled an annotated list of academic journals now being 
published in Japan. This list has been sent by the Civil Information and 
Education Section of SCAP to fifteen American universities. Any other insti- 
tutions or persons desiring a copy may obtain one by writing to the East Asiatic 
Library, University of California, Berkeley. 


Dr. Jerome B. Cohen served as consultant to the Division of Research for 
Far East, United States Department of State, during the summer of 1948. 
During World War II he was a Japanese Language Officer (Lieutenant) in 
Naval Intelligence. He received his Doctor’s degree from Columbia University 
and is in the Economics Department of the College of the City of New York. 


Professor Robert Redfield, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at 


the University of Chicago, is serving as visiting professor at Tsinghua during 
1948-49. He is conducting advanced courses and seminars in the Department 
of Sociology and collaborating with Professor Fei Hsiao-tung. He plans to 
gather material on Chinese urbanization and its effects on the Chinese people. 
Dr. Redfield is carrying out this project with special grants from the Social 
Science Research Council, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Fulbright 
program. 


Mr. Lawrence K. Rosinger joined the staff of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations on September 1, 1948, as a research associate and an associate 
editor of the Far Eastern survey. Mr. Rosinger will prepare for the institute an 
Annual survey of America and the Far East, the first volume of which will 
cover the events of 1949 and be published early in 1950. He is also working 
on a revised edition of China’s wartime politics, 1937-1944, and on a doctoral 
thesis, at Columbia University, on the social and political aspects of the Chi- 
nese Renaissance. He was formerly the Far Eastern research associate of the 
Foreign Policy Association. Mr. Rosinger taught an upper division course and 


a seminar in Far Eastern history at the University of California at Berkeley 
in the summer of 1948. 


Mr. William J. Young, Head of the Research Laboratory, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, has been working on basic research on Asiatic glazes. 
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GEORGE M. McCUNE 





It is with the deepest regret that the Editors learn of the 
death on November 5, 1948, of Dr. George M. McCune, 
Associate Professor of History at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and a member of the Advisory Editorial 


Board of the Quarterly. A memorial article will appear in 
a later issue. 





Far Eastern Bibliography 1948 - III 


Compiled by Gusstr E. GASKILL 


With contributions by Harley H. Bartlett, R. J. D. Braibanti, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Ardelia R. Hall, and Cecil Hobbs 


FAR EAST: 
GENERAL AND PACIFIC AREA 


Books 


ADAMS, Brooks. America’s economic su- 
premacy; with a new evaluation by Marquis 
W. Childs. New York, Harper [1947] 194 p. 

AKRON Art Institute. Exhibition of the arts 
of India, China, Japan. Mimeographed 
catalogue. (1947?). 8 p. (A.R.H.) 

AVARIN, VLADIMIR IAKOVLEVICH.  Bor’ba za 
Tikhii okean; iapono-amerikanskie protivo- 
rechiia. Moskva, Gos. Izd-vo Polit. Lit-ry, 
1947. 446 p. maps (part fold.) At head of 
title: Akademiia Nauk SSSR. Institut Mi- 
rovogo Khoziaistva i Mirovoi Politiki. 

Ba Han, U. The planned state, an evalu- 
ation of the social and economic foundation 
of the state in the light of a comparative 
study of the conditions in the East Asiatic 
and Western countries. Rangoon, Rasika 
Ranjani Press, 1947. 135 p. (C.H.) 

BAaRTHOLD, V. V. La découverte de l’Asie; 
histoire de l’orientalisme en Europe et en 
Russe, tr. du Russe et annoté par B. Niki- 
tine. Paris, Payot, 1947. 367 p. (Biblio- 
théque historique) 

BERTRAM, JAMES M. The shadow of a war; 
a New Zealander in the Far East, 1939-1946. 
London, V. Gollancz, 1947. 346 p. Ameri- 
can ed. (New York, J. Day Co.) has title: 
Beneath the shadow. 

BurcHett, WitFrep G. Democracy with a 
tommygun. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire 
[1946] 291 p. 

CALIFORNIA. University. University of Cali- 
fornia publications in East Asiatic philolo- 
gy. v. 1l- Berkeley, Univ. of California 
press, 1947-— 


CLUNE, FRANK. Sky high to Shanghai, an 
account of my Oriental travels in the spring 
of 1938, with side glances at the history, 
geography and politics of the Asiatic lit- 
toral. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1947. 
xiv, 379 p. plates, ports. 

Cote, TAYLor, and JoHN H. HALLOWELL, eds. 
Post-war governments of the Far East. 
Gainesville, Fla., Journal of politics, Uni- 
versity of Florida [1947] 473-744 p. Re- 
printed from the Journal of politics, vol. 9, 
no. 4, November, 1947. 


COOLIDGE, HAROLD J. Conservation in Micro- 
nesia. A report on two conferences held 
under the auspices of the Pacific Science 
Board in Honolulu, T.H., and Washington, 
D.C., in April and May 1948. Washington, 
D.C., National Research Council, 1948. 70 
p- Contains 22 selected papers by various 
authors and a “Selected bibliography of 
conservation in Micronesia” consisting of 
82 items with brief annotations. (H.H.B.) 

DALLIN, Davip J. Soviet Russia and the Far 
East. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1948. 398 p. R NYTBR Oct. 24, 
1948, 4. 

DIkOvsK!i, SERGE] VLADIMIROVICH. Dal’nevo- 
stochyne rasskazy. [Moskva] Izd-vo TSK 
VLKSM “Molodaia Gvardiia,” 1947. 245 p. 
illus. Contents: Konets “Sago-Maru.” — 
Béri-béri. — Komendant Ptich’ego Ostrova. 
— Osechka. — Na Maiake. — Glavnoe — 
Vyderzhka. — Gospozha Sliva. — Patrioty. 

Furnas, J. C. Anatomy of paradise; Hawaii 
and the islands of the South Seas. New 
York, William Sloane Associates, 1948. 542 
p. illus. 

Gourou, PIERRE. 
Extréme-Orient. 


La terre et homme en 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1947. 
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224 p. New edition of work first published 
in 1940. R PA, 21 (Sept. 1948), 311-312. 


KAUCHER, DorotHy. Wings over Wake. San 


Francisco, John Howell, 1947. 158 p. illus. 


Lévy, Rocer. Extréme-Orient et Pacifique. 


Paris, Armand Colin, 1948. 200 p. Com- 
plete revision of work first published in 
1935. R PA, 21 (Sept. 1948), 311-312. 


McCaBe, GRAEME. Pacific sunset. Hobart, 


Oldham, Beddome & Meredith Pty. [1946] 
108 p. port. 


MAHESHCHAND. Co-operation in China and 


Japan. Bombay, Vora [1946] 75 p. illus. 


MESSINA, GIUSEPPE. Cristianesimo, Buddhis- 


mo, Manicheismo nell’ Asia antica. Roma, 
Ruffilo, 1947. xvi, 261 p. R Artibus Asiae, 
X/4 (1947), 344. 


Morison, SAMUEL ELiot. The Rising Sun in 


the Pacific, 1931—April 1942. Boston, Little, 
Brown and company, 1948. Vol. 3 of the 
author’s History of United States naval 
operations in World War II. 


New ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS. Security in the Pacific. [Welling- 
ton] 1946. 431. 


PAYNE, RoBert. The yellow robe, a novel of 


the life of Buddha. New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1948. 308 p. 


Ripas, Emitio. Bouddha, traduit de l'espag- 


nol par Pierre Bernadou. Genéve-Paris, 
Edition des Trois Collines, 1947. 151 p. 
R Asiatische studien, 1, no. 3/4 (1947), 144. 


Romanov, B. A. Ocherki diplomaticheskoi 


istorii russko-iaponskoi voiny, 1895-1907. 
Moskva, Izd-vo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1947. 
493 p. At head of title: Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Istorii— Leningradskoe Otde- 
lenie. 


STEPANOV, A. N. Port Arthur, a historical 


narrative [tr. from the Russian by J. Fine- 
berg] Moscow, Foreign Languages Pub. 
House, 1947. 784 p. 


SWISHER, EarL, ed. Pacific Islands; a group 


of papers on post-war problems of the is- 
lands of the Pacific. [Boulder, Colo., 1946] 
50 p. “Constitutes the gist of the lectures 
and discussions which made up the Pacific 
Islands Conference, held ... at the Universi- 
ty of Colorado... 1946.” Contents. — An 
area of cooperation, by Earl Swisher. — 
The Philippines: problems of independ- 
ence, by C. A. Buss. — Dutch policy and 
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Indonesian nationalism, by Amry Vanden- 
bosch. — Australia’s interests in the Pacific, 
by Charles Buttrose. — American bases and 
American policy, Pacific Ocean area, by C. 
C. Kirkpatrick. 


SYDNEY. UNIVERSITY. LaABouR CLUB. Social 


change in east Asia. Prepared and pub. by 
the Publications Committee. [Sydney] 
1947. 47 p. 


ToLepo Museum oF Art. Exhibition of East 


Asiatic glass, October 3-31, 1948; an exhi- 
bition of glass from the regions of Asia 
east of the Himalaya mountains represent- 
ing twenty-five hundred years of East Asi- 
atic interest in glass making. Toledo, Ohio, 
1948. [28] p. illus. 


UNITED NaTIons. SeEcuriIry CounciL. Trus- 


teeship agreement for the Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting rec- 
ommendation to the Congress of action 
enabling this Government to approve of 
the Trusteeship agreement for the Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands which was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations on April 2, 1947; 
and a letter from the Secretary of State en- 
closing a copy of the Trusteeship agreement 
and a memorandum with reference to its 
negotiation in the Security Council. [Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1947] 21 p. 
({U.S.] 80th Cong., Ist sess., 1947. House. 
Document no. 378) 


US. Depr. oF STATE. Two aspects of trus- 


teeship: United States trusteeship for the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands [by Robert 
R. Robbins] and The first session of the 
Trusteeship Council [by Alfred E. Wellons 
and William L. Yeomans] [Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947] 18 p. (Its 
Publication 2850. United States-United 
Nations information series, 21) “Reprinted 
from the Department of State bulletin of 
May 4 and June 8, 1947.” 


U.S. Marine Corps. The battle for Tarawa 


[by] Capt. James R. Stockman, U.S.M.C. 
[Washington] Historical Sect., Division of 
Public Information, headquarters, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 1947. 86 p. illus., ports., fold. 
maps. 


U.S. Orric—E OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. The 


Japanese story of the Battle of Midway, a 
translation. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. 
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Off., 1947. 
1002.” 


U.S. STRATEGIC BOMBING SuRVEY. The allied 
campaign against Rabaul. [Washington] 
Naval Analysis Division, Marshalls-Gilberts- 
New Britain Party, 1946. ix, 273 p. incl. 
illus. (incl. maps) tables, diagrs. [Jts Re- 
ports. Pacific war, 75] 

Visser, H. F. E. Asiatic art in private collec- 
tions of Holland and Belgium. Amster- 
dam, Holland, “De Spieghel” Publishing 
Company [1948] 511 p. incl. 215 plates. 

Wint, Guy. The British in Asia. London, 
Faber and Faber [1947] 224 p. R by H. 
Venkatasubbiah, PA, 21 (Sept. 1948), 295- 
298. 


iv, 68 p. illus. “Opnav P32- 


Articles 


Ananda 
Artibus Asiae, 


FowLer, Murray. In memoriam, 
Kentish Coomaraswamy. 
X/3 (1947), 241-244. 

GuBIAND, Maup. Les caravaniers asiatiques 
et les riverains de l’ocean indien vus par 
les coroplastes de la Smyrne romaine. Ar- 
tibus Asiae, X/4 (1947), 324-333. illus. 

HuTCHINSON, E. W. Ancient history in Great- 
er India. JRASMB, XX, 1 (June 1947), 
156-160. A review of Histoire ancienne 
des états hindouisés d’Extreme-Orient, par 
G. Coedés. (Hanoi, Imprimerie, d’Extreme- 
Orient, 1944) 

SHAFER, RoBERT. Linguistics in history. JAOS, 
67 (Oct./Dec. 1947), 296-305. 


CHINA 


Books 


BAKER, RICHARD TERRILL. Ten thousand 
years. New York, Board of Missions, 
Methodist Church, 1947. 173 p. Meth- 
odism’s first century in China. 

Bienheureux André-Joseph de Guebwiller, 
martyr des Boxers (1866-1900). Paris, Les 
Editions Franciscaines, 1946. 24 p. 

Birp, GEorGE E. Hangchow holidays. “Where 
to go and what to see.” Shanghai, China, 
Millington limited, 1948. 90 p. plates, 
map. 

Boppe, Derk. Chinese ideas in the West. 
Prepared for the Committee on Asiatic 
Studies in American Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education 
[1948] viii, 42 p. (Asiatic studies in 
American education, no. 3) 
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BoopsberG, PETER ALEXIs. UCI: an interim 
system of transcription for Chinese. Berk- 
eley, University of California press, 1947. 
16 p. (University of California publica- 
tions in East Asiatic philology, v. 1, no. 1) 

Boston. MUSEUM OF FINE Arts. Catalogue 
of an exhibition of Chinese ceramics lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernat held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Sept. 9 
through Oct. 19, 1947. 50 p., 25 illus. 
(A.R.H.) 


Bow.sy, APOLLINE, SISTER. A Sister of char- 
ity in China (Sister Apolline Bowlby) dur- 
the wars, 1926-1942. London, To be 
bought at St. Vincent’s [1946] 87 p. 
plates, ports. 

BROOMHALL, A. J. Strong tower. London, 
China Inland Mission, 1947. 255 p. “Ac- 
count of the cultural pattern of a Kwei- 
chow Nosu, or Black Lolo.” R PA, 21 
(Sept. 1948), 307. 

CuHao, LILIAN. 
ping, 1946. 

Cnu’en, M. C. A selected list of Chinese ma- 
teria medica. Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, Inc., 154 Canal St., 
New York 13, N. Y., 1948. 111 p. Divided 
into 3 parts: names in Mandarin romani- 
zation, Cantonese romanization, and in 
Chinese characters arranged according to 
number of strokes. There is an appendix 
on Cantonese medicinal plants. (L.C.G.) 


CHEN, YEARNING K. (Ch’en Yen-lin) T’ai- 
chi ch’iian, its effects and practical applica- 
tions. Shanghai [Printed by Millington 
limited, 1947] 184 p. illus. 

CHENG TrEN-HsI. La Chine, e@uvre de Con- 
fucius; la vie chinoise vue de l’Occident. 
Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, Par- 
is, Aux Editions de la Colonne Vendome 
[1948] 416 p. (Histoire et société d’au- 
jourd’hui) English original published in 
London in 1946 under title: China moulded 
by Confucius. 

Cuina. COonstITUTION. The constitution of 
the Republic of China...together with the 
revised and May 5 draft constitutions in 
comparable tables. Shanghai, Internation- 
al Current Affairs Press, 1947. 

CHINA. INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF CUSTOMS. 
List of lighthouses, light-vessels, buoys, 
beacons, etc., on the coast and rivers of 
China, 1948. (Corrected to Ist December 
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1947.) 71st issue. Shanghai, Statistical De- 
partment of the Inspectorate General of 
Customs, 1948. 168 p. fold. map. (Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs. III.—Miscellan- 
eous series: no. 6) 


CHINA. INSPECTORATE GENERAL OF CUSTOMS. 
The trade of China, 1946, with a survey of 
the trade of China, 1941-45. Shanghai, 
Statistical Department of Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Customs, 1947-48. 3 vols. (Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs. I.—Statistical ser- 
ies: no. 1) Contents.—vol. I: Report, with 
revenue, value, treasure, and shipping ta- 
bles—vol. II: Foreign trade: analysis of 
imports and exports.—vol. III: Domestic 
trade: movements of Chinese produce car- 
ried by steamers between ports. 


Cuina. Laws, STATUTES, ETC. The banking 
law of China, promulgated Ist September, 
1947. English translation by Chao-yuen C. 
Chang. Foreword by the Hon. V. K. Wel- 
lington Koo. [New York? 1947] 35 p. 


CHINA. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. The company 
law of China. Rev. 1946. [Translation by 
Chao-yuen C. Chang] [New York, Chi- 
nese News Service] 1946. 58 p. Published 
in Shanghai by Kelly and Walsh. 


Cuina. Laws, STATUTES, ETC. Customs im- 
port tariff of the Republic of China, 1948. 
[Shanghai, Statistical Department of the 
Inspectorate General of Customs] 1948. 
48 p. “Advance copy.” 

CHINA. LAws, STATUTES, ETC. Revised tem- 
porary regulations with regard to trade and 
foreign exchange transactions. Promulgated 
by the National Government of the Re- 
public of China, August, 1947. Shanghai, 
China Daily Tribune Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1947. 

CHINA-AMERICA COUNCIL OF COMMERCE AND 
InpustRY, Inc. Directory of the China- 
America Council of Commerce and Indus- 
try; a guide to nearly 400 American com- 
panies interested in developing trade be- 
tween China and the U.S.A. New York, 
1946. 359 p. 

CHINA INLAND Mission. The lifted light; the 
Story of the year 1947, edited by Anne 
Hazelton. London, China Inland Mission, 
1948. 116 p. 

CHINA INLAND Mission. Rising tide; the story 
of the year 1945. London, China Inland 
Mission [1946?] 83 p. 
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CHINA INLAND Mission. Wide open doors; 
the story of the year 1946. London, China 
Inland Mission [1947] 159 p. 


CHINA LIBERATED AREAS RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. UNRRA relief 
for the Chinese people; a report by 
CLARA. Shanghai, July, 1947. 41 p. 
—Same (continued). Shanghai, December, 
1947. 12 p. 


CHINESE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES. INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE. Shantan Bailie School 
1948; technical training school of the Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperatives. Issued by 
the International Committee for Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, 135-6, Hamilton 


House, Foochow Road, Shanghai. 49 p. 
illus. 
Cotiis, Maurice. The first holy one. New 


York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 280 p. “Life 
of Confucius and the thought and history 
of Confucianism.” R NYTBR, Oct. 17, 
1948, 4. 


DES Rorours, RoBeErT, tr. Traité des fonc- 
tionnaires et traité de l’armée, traduits de 
la Nouvelle histoire des T’ang (Chap. 
XLVI-L) Leyde, E. J. Brill, 1947-48. 2 
v. plans. (Bibliothéque de I’Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol. VI) 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM. Die chinesische Nov- 
elle des 17-19. Jahrhunderts; eine sozio- 
logische Untersuchung. Herausgegeben mit 
Unterstutzung des China-Instituts, Bern. 
Ascona (Schweiz) Verlag Artibus Asiae, 
1948. 239 p. 


ELLISTON, E. S. Shantung road cemetery, 
1846-1868, Shanghai. [Shanghai, Milling- 
ton Ltd., 1946] 

Estes, ADLAI ALBERT. Driftwood, and other 
poems; including translations of Chinese 
poetry. Mountain View, Calif., Pacific 
Press Pub. Assn. [1947] 127 p. 


FAIRBANK, J. K. and KWANG-CHING Lv, 
comp. Bibliographical guide to modern 
China: works and documents in Chinese 
(draft), compiled...for the Regional Stud- 
ies Program, Harvard University. 1947-48. 
2 vols. Reproduced from typewritten copy. 


FAIRBANK, J. K., ed. Bibliographical guide 
to modern China: works in western lan- 
guages (draft)...for the Regional Studies 
Program on China (mimeographed for pri- 
vate distribution). Committee on Interna- 
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tional and Regional Studies, Harvard Uni- 
versity, April 1948. 80 p. 

FORMAN, Harrison. Changing China. New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1948. 337 p. 
illus. R NYTBR, Nov. 14, 1948, 32. 

Fox, Epmunp A. Father Basilio Brollo, 
O.F.M., misionary and first vicar apostolic 
of Shensi, China. St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 
St. Bonaventure College, 1946. 62 p. Dis- 
sertation (M.A.) 

GASPERMENT, A. Etudes de chinois. V. Lexi- 
que; mots groupés par idées. Sienhsien- 
Peiping, Imprimerie de la Mission Cath- 
olique, 1948. 381 p. 

GEISSER, FRANZ. Mo Ti, der Kiinder 
der allgemeinen Menschenliebe. Bern, A. 
Francke Verlag, 1947. xi, 180 p. R Asia- 
tische studien, 1, no. 3/4 (1947), 152-153. 

Gr. Brit. TRADE Mission TO CHINA. Report 
of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to 
China, October to December 1946. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Off., 1948. 231 p. 
fold. col. maps. Sir Leslie Boyce, chairman. 

Gr. Brit. TREATIES, ETC. Air transport 
agreement between the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of 
the Republic of China, with exchanges of 
notes, Nanking, 23rd July, 1947. London, 
H. M. Stationery Off. [1947] 37 p. ([Gt. 
Brit. Foreign Office] Treaty series, 1947, 
no. 71) Cmd. 7211. English and Chinese. 

Griccs, THURSTON. Americans in China: 
some Chinese views. Washington, D.C., 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1948. 59 
p. (Foundation pamphlet no. 5) 

Guide (A) to Peiping and its environs; with 
maps and illustrations. Peiping, The Pe- 
king Bookshop, 1946. viii, 144 p. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AND REGIONAL StupiEs. Papers 
on China from the regional studies semi- 
nars. Mimeographed for private distribu- 
tion by the Committee on International 
and Regional Studies, Harvard University, 
December 1947—May 1948. 2 vols. 

HARVARD UNIversITY. Focc Art MUSEUM. 
The use of blue on Chinese porcelain of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Spring, 
1947, 12 p. (A.R.H). 

Hsiao Cu'ten. Die Seidenraupen; 12 kurze 
Geschichten von Hsiao Ch’ien, aus dem 
Englischen iibertragen von Joseph Kalmer. 
Ziirich, Biihl Verlag, 1947. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


Hu HSIEN-cHIN. The common descent group 
in China and its functions. New York, The 
Viking Fund, 1948. 204 p. 4 illus. Mak- 
ing use of the genealogies of the Columbia 
collection the author has written a ground- 
breaking work on the tsu (or clan). Among 
other things she discusses ancestor venera- 
tion, the organization of the tsu, its judici- 
ary powers, its common property, and 
inter-tsu relations. (L.C.G.) 

Hur-Ninc. The sutra of Wei Lang (or Hui 
Neng) translated from the Chinese by 
Wong Mou-lam. New edition by Christ- 
mas Humphreys. London, Published for 
the Buddhist Society by Luzac & Co., 1947. 
128 p. Second impression (first impression, 
1944). R Asiatische studien, 1, no. 3/4 
(1947), 145-146. 

HupPENBAUER, HANS. Ein wegbereiter Gottes 
in China; das Leben von Ernst Ruff. Basel, 
Basler Missionsbuchhandlung [1946] 64 
p. illus. 

JAEcER-Stux, G. Histoire de la Chine. Paris, 
Richard-Masse, 1947. 125 p. (Collection 
triptyque—histoire: 3) 

JANSEN, E. G. Jade engraved; New Zealand 
missionaries and their Chinese colleagues 
in Japan’s “China incident.”  Christ- 
church, Presbyterian Bookroom [1947] 
xiii, 247 p. port., maps. Deals primarily 
with the section of the China Mission 
which happened to be resident at Kong 
Chuen during the war years and includes 
a tribute to Dr. Eaton. 

JARDINE, MATHESON AND CoMPANY, Lip. Jar- 
dines and the Ewo interests. [New York, 
C. A. Phelps, 1947] 51 p. illus., ports., col. 
map. 

JENYNS, SOAME, tr. A further selection from 
the Three hundred poems of the T’ang 
dynasty. London, J. Murray [1948] 95 
p-. (Wisdom of the East series, ed. by L. 
Cranmer-Byng) “First edition, 1944.” Se- 
lections from T’ang shih san pai shou. 

JoHN HERRON Art INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Chinese ceramics of the Sung dynasty. 15 
p. illus. (1947?) (A.R.H.) 

KoeHN, AtFrep. The flowering plum. Pei- 
ping, The Lotus Court, 1947. 62 p. illus. 

KoeHNn, ALFRED. Harbingers of happiness, 
the door gods of China. Peiping, China, 
The Lotus Court, 1948. 38 p. col. illus. 

KOEHN, ALFRED, comp. Letter paintings; Chi- 
nese letter-paper with woodblock prints 
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from paintings by Ch’i Pai-shih. Peiping, 
China, The Lotus Court, 1948. 60 col. 
plates. 

KOEHN, ALFRED, comp. A year of the rat. 
Peiping, The Lotus Court, 1948. 57 p. 


KovALEV, EvceNnti FEporovicH. Arenda i 
arendnye otnosheniia v Kitae; ocherk. 
[Moskva] Gos. Izd-vo Polit. Lit-ry, 1947. 
107 p. 

KUHN, FRANZ, tr. Das Rosenaquarell. Chi- 
nesische Novellen iibertragen von Franz 
Kuhn. TZirich, Verlag der Arche, 1947. 
“Die Titelerzihlung ist die 37. Geschichte 
jener Sammlung [Chin ku ch’i kuan]. Die 
zweite...Der gelbe Rock, scheint von ein- 
em unbekannten Verfasser erst im 19. 
Jahrhundert geschrieben.” 


Lacy, WALTER N. A hundred years of China 
Methodism. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press [1948] 336 p. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Three little 
Chinese girls. Illustrated by the author. 
New York, William Morrow & Co., 1948. 
124 p. For little girls. 


Lau SHaw (Lao Suen) [pseud. of SnHu 
CH'ING-CH’UN] The quest for love of Lao 
Lee. Translated from the Chinese by Hel- 
ena Kuo. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock 
[1948] 306 p. R NYTBR, Nov. 14, 1948, 
10. Novel by the author of Ricksha boy. 

LEGRAND, F. X. Apostolat intellectuel en 
Chine. Louvain, Editions de l’Aucam 
[19477] 95 p. Appeared first in the Dos- 
siers de la Commission Synodale in 1944 
and 1945. R BUA, 9 (juillet 1948), 300. 


Lin Tstu-sen, ed. Meisterwerke chinesischer 
Tuscheziechnungen, 7. bis 13. Jahrhundert. 
2. Aufl. Ziirich, Verlag Amstutz, Herdeg & 
Co. [1948] 4 p. 1., 22 plates. 

Lin Yu-T’ANG. Chinatown family. New 
York, John Day, 1948. 

Livincston, L. F. The postal system of the 
Chinese treaty ports. Part 1. Catonsville, 
Md., Privately published by the author, 
1947. 55 p. illus. In addition to the 
treaty ports, includes Formosa and Wei- 
Hai-Wei. Historical and philatelic, with 
hitherto unknown facts regarding Chin- 
kiang. (H.H.B.) 

Loy, Wonc Do. How to use the Chinese 
abacus. Washington, Loy’s Chinese Circu- 
lator [1947] 56 p. illus. 

Lu Hsin. Lu Hsiin: Segen. Aus dem Chi- 
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nesischen iibertragen von Joseph Kalmer. 
Ziirich, Bihl Verlag, 1947. 

Mao TSE-TUNG. Turning point in China. 
New York, New Century Publishers, 1948. 
24 p. 

MUELLER, JOHN THEODORE, Great mission- 
aries to China. Grand Rapids, Zondervan 
Pub. House [1947] 135 p. 

OaKEs, VANYA. By sun and star. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. 166 p. 

The story of a group of Chinese students 

who fled from the Japanese to Free China. 


POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIF. ART 
DEPARTMENT. An exhibit of ancient Chi- 
nese bronzes at Rembrandt Gallery, No- 
vember 30, 1947. Presented by the Viola 
Minor Westergaard Foundation. 13 p. illus. 
Preface signed by Kenneth E. Foster, act- 
ing chairman of the department. 

PounbD, Roscor. Some problems of the ad- 
ministration of justice in China. Nanking, 
China, National Chengchi University, 1948. 
66 p. (National Chengchi University pub- 
lications no. 1) 

Price, A. F., tr. The jewel of transcendental 
wisdom (Chin kang ching). London, The 
Buddhist Society, 1947.71 p. “The original 
..-is a Sanskrit text called the Vajrach- 
chedika-prajnaparamita sutra.” 

REGIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE ON FUNDAMEN- 
TAL EDUCATION, NANKING, CHINA, Sept. 3- 
12, 1947. Proceedings of the Nanking Re- 
gional Study Conference on Fundamental 
Education. Nanking, China, Ministry of 
Education, 1947. 100 p. Conference held 
under the joint auspices of UNESCO and 
the Chinese government, to which fifteen 
Far Eastern governments were invited to 
send delegates. 

REGIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE ON FUNDAMEN- 
TAL EDUCATION, NANKING, CHINA, Sept. 3— 
12, 1947. PREPARATORY COMMITTEE. Fun- 
damental education in China; a report. 
Nanking, Ministry of Education, 1947. 96 p. 

Ror, Jacques. Atlas de plantes médicinales 
chinoises. Paris, P. Lechevalier, 1946. 125 
p._ illus. 

Rosso, ANTONIO Sisto. Apostolic legations to 
China of the eighteenth century. South 
Pasadena, P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1948. 
502 p. 39 plates. 

ROTTAUSCHER, ANNA VON, tr. Der wunde 
Schwan, von Man Ju, aus dem chinesischen 
iibertragen. Wien, Amandus-Edition, 1947. 
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SPALDING, K. J. Three Chinese thinkers. 
Nanking, National Central Library [1947] 
207 p. (International series of Chinese 
studies) On Mo-tzi, Chuang-tzi and Hsiin- 
tzi. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
LIBRARY. 


HOovVER INSTITUTE AND 

Draft survey of materials relat- 
ing to communism in China, 1927-1934, 
collected by Harold R. Isaacs. August 16, 
1948. 57 p. Mimeographed. A prelimi- 
nary survey prepared by Chao Kuo-chung 
under the direction of Mary Wright. 

STEIN, GUENTHER. La Chine rouge; tr. de 
l'anglais par André Stivéne. Geneve, Jehe- 
ber, 1947 424 p. Translation of The 
challenge of Red China. 


Tan YUN [pseud. of Apert Lin] Das Mdd- 
chen und der Soldat. Fretz & Wasmuth, 
1947. Translated from the original Eng- 
lish by Eva M. Réder. 

TREICHLINGER, W. M., tr. “Shu ist jagen 
gegangen.” Chinesische Gedichte aus dem 
Schi-king. Ziirich, Verlag der Arche, 1948. 
63 p. R Asiatische studien, 1, no. 3/4 
(1947), 153-154. 

Ts’ao Cni-yéin, SHu Tsunc-cr’1a0. Pictorial 
history of China’s war resistance. Shang- 
hai, China, United Pictorial, 1947. 448 p. 
illus. Text in Chinese. 


UNRRA. Cutna Office. Report of activi- 
ties relating to communist areas. Prepared 
by UNRRA China Office, Bureau of Sup- 
ply. 15 January 1948. 68 1. Mimeographed. 

U.S. Army Map Service. Index map of For- 
mosa city plans, scale various. Correct to 
May 1945. Washington, 1945. col. map. 
36 x 24 cm. (Its A. M. S. L991) Scale 
ca.1:1,230,000. List of city plans in this 
series on verso. City plans in this series 
not listed separately in this bibliography. 

US. Air transport services. 
Agreement and accompanying exchange of 
notes between the United States of Amer- 
ica and China signed at Nanking December 
20, 1946, entered into force December 20, 
1946. [Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947] 34 p. ([U.S.] Dept. of State. Publi- 
cation 2855. Treaties and other interna- 
tional acts series, 1609) Text of agreement 
in English and Chinese. 

U.S. TREATIES, ETC. Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
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of China. The full text of the treaty... 
signed at Nanking on Nov. 4, 1946. [New 
York, Chinese News Service] 1946. 29 p. 

VAN Dyke, J. [pseud. of FREDERICK ANTHONY 
Epwarps] Chinese city. London, New 
York, T. V. Boardman [1946] 207 p. 
Novel. 

Vos, JoseF. Onze Vlaamsche missie-patrones 
de gelukzalige Maria-Amandina van het 
Heilig Hart Paulina Jeuris van Schakke- 
broek (Herk-de-Stad) Franciscaines-mission- 
arisse van Maria gemarteld in China, den 
9en July 1900. Herk-de-Stad, Drukkerij 
Brems, 1946. 146 p. 

Warp, Epwarp. Chinese crackers. [London] 
J. Lane [1947] 187 p. “Ward's account 
of his recent visit to China.” 

WHEELER, LAuRA Maupe. Recollections of 
my Chinese days, 1903-1948. [San Pedro, 
Calif., Trade Winds Pub. Co., 1947, 1948] 
48 p. illus. 

WILLIAMSON, H. R. Teach yourself Chinese. 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, Limited 
[1947] 

Winc, Frep. New Chinese recipes, using 
only ingredients easily obtainable in neigh- 
borhood stores. Tested by Mabel Stegner. 
[7th print., rev. and enl. ed. New York, 
Edelmuth Co., 1948] 100 p._ illus. 

Worcester, G. R. G. The junks and sam- 
pans of the Yangtze. A study in Chinese 
nautical research. Vol. I: Introduction; 
and craft of the estuary and Shanghai area. 
Shanghai, Statistical Department of the In- 
spectorate General of Customs, 1947. xxviii, 
245 p. illus., plates, maps, plans. (China. 
The Maritime Customs. III—Miscellaneous 
series: no. 53) 

Yuan, L. Z. Through a moon gate (rev. ed.) 
Shanghai, China, Mercury Press, 1948. 162 p. 


Articles 


Apecc, Emit. Chinesische Buddhapilger in 
Indien. I. Fahien. Asiatische studien, 1, 
no. 3/4 (1947), 105-128. 

ANKERSON, W. A. The Chinese shadow play. 
JNChRAS 72 (1946), 46-54. 

AUXION DE RurFrf, REGINALD D’. Criminal law 
in ancient China. JNChRAS 72 (1946), 38- 
45. 

Beatu, STERLING S. Ching Te Chen, porcelain 
city of emperors. JNChRAS 72 (1946), 7-12. 
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Nichi-Bet késh6 hiwa W324 PbRAR. By Hasnimoto TetsuMA #§ATG 
Tokyo, 1946. English version, Untold story of Japanese-American negoti- 
ations. Tokyo: Shiunso, 1947. 130 p. 100 yen. 


The mysterious “Mr. Y” of the “futile Japanese Goodwill Mission to Amer- 
ica, 1940-1941,” mentioned in ex-Ambassador Grew’s Ten years in Japan (pp. 
355-56), has now told his own story. He is Tetsuma Hashimoto, a Japanese 
political commentator who in 1939 began to approach the British and the 
American embassies in Tokyo with a peace feeler for the Japanese cabinet. 

The book reveals almost nothing of the British side but deals mainly with 
Hashimoto’s efforts to break the ice and prepare the ground for a rapproche- 
ment between Japan and the United States. Introduced to Ambassador Grew 
by a prominent Japanese businessman, Hashimoto posed as a mere patriot 
worried by the strained relations between these two countries. Without know- 
ing what was behind Hashimoto, Ambassador Grew was at first quite skeptical 
whether this contact would be worthwhile to be explored further. However, 
it was soon discovered that Hashimoto’s answers to the questions of Counselor 
Eugene H. Dooman were practically identical to the answers given by a certain 
Japanese general whom Grew questioned in a secret interview. Since the co- 
incidence could not be accidental, the contact between Hashimoto and Doo- 
man from then on was taken to be quasi official. 

In May 1940, the book claims, America took the initiative. Dooman informed 
Hashimoto that Sayre, High Commissioner of the Philippines, who was stop- 
ping over in Japan, had been asked by President Roosevelt to sound out the 
possibilities of American mediation in the Sino-Japanese War. Hashimoto 
hurried over to see Premier Yonai who agreed to exert his influence. Neverthe- 
less, Foreign Minister Arita gave Sayre a cold shoulder. 

The book asserts that in spite of the Tripartite Pact, which was concluded 
in September 1940 by the succeeding Konoye Cabinet, Hashimoto was still 
asked by Prince Konoye to find out if Hashimoto could go on a mission to the 
United States. The navy minister advised Hashimoto to see War Minister Tojo 
first. ‘Tojo confronted Hashimoto with the crucial question as to how an agree- 
ment with the United States would affect the Tripartite Pact. Hashimoto aptly 
replied that since treaties have always been respected by the United States, she 
would not ask Japan to abrogate or withdraw from the pact but would proba- 
bly hope that Japan would give it a narrow interpretation. Tojo was well 
pleased. When Hashimoto approached Grew, the Ambassador could not see 
how such a mission would be able to restore cordial relations between America 
and Japan. However, Grew hoped that through this mission Hashimoto might 
bring back to Japan a true picture of hostile American public opinion which 
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would exert a restraining influence on the Japanese extremists. On condition 
of absolute secrecy, the State Department expressed its welcome of Hashimoto's 
mission. Just when everything seemed to be progressing satisfactorily, Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka intervened. As a result, the mission was reduced to a strictly 
private one and had to be financed by Hashimoto’s business friends who were 
interested in trade across the Pacific. 

After arriving in Washington in January 1941, Hashimoto called at the State 
Department where he was received by Messrs. Hornbeck, Hamilton, Ballantine, 
and Dooman. As expected by Hashimoto, the Tripartite Pact was looked upon 
by the United States as an accomplished fact. The main topic under discussion 
was how under the existing circumstances an American-Japanese rapproach- 
ment would be feasible; and Hashimoto was asked to submit a written opinion. 
Soon Admiral Nomura arrived in Washington as the new Japanese Ambassador 
to take up official negotiations. Hashimoto, after turning over to Nomura his 
preliminary achievements, sailed for home. In the summer of 1941, however, 
he was arrested by the Tokyo gendarmes on the suspicion of being a foreign 
spy. Through the intervention of Prince Konoye, his release was secured on 
condition that he stay away from Tokyo for six months and never again contact 
foreign embassies. 

The story as now told furnishes a footnote to the prelude to the fateful 
Japanese-American negotiation in 1941. Hashimoto’s mission not only pre- 
pared the ground for the negotiation but actually foreshadowed the stand 
which Japan would take. The hope was to take advantage of the Tripartite 
Pact as a bargaining power to secure the “good will” of the United States in 
underwriting the fruits of Japanese aggression in China. It was a game which 
Tojo and the Japanese Army saw fit to allow their “moderate” friends to play. 

Ambassador Grew has been right in terming his mission “futile.” Equally in 
vain was Grew’s hope that Hashimoto would bring back to Japan a picture of 
American public opinion against aggression which would restrain Japan. A 
“moderate” like Hashimoto has failed to see the point. The book is uncritical 
of Japanese aggression. It reflects the fact that even today influential Japanese 
who claim to be peace-loving regret the Pearl Harbor attack as a mistake in 
expediency rather than as anything wrong in principle. 


James T. C. Liu 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Manchurian crisis, 1931-1932. A tragedy in international relations. By 
SARA R. SmitH. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 281 p. $3.75. 


This book is a searching inquiry into the Manchurian policy of Secretary 
Stimson, September 18, 1931, to January 7, 1932. These dates delimit the time 
span of the crisis: on the former date the Japanese aggression commenced, and 
on the latter Stimson issued his identical notes to China and Japan refusing 
to recognize the accomplished fact of Japanese conquest. Miss Smith is sharply 
critical of Stimson. She finds that “his words of 1936 [as found in his book, 
Far Eastern Crisis] and his actions of 1931 are scarcely compatible” (p. 233). 
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Two legends, she says (pp. 3-4) have evolved about the diplomacy of the crisis. 
“The first is that we went out on a limb in 1932 . . . that Great Britain left us 
there high and dry, and that this failure to back us up in our attempt to solve 
the problem is the real and only reason why Japan was not stopped at the 
inception of her march of conquest. The second is that we cooperated to the 
fullest extent with the League of Nations, and the subsequent failure to settle 
the Manchurian question satisfactorily proved that the principle of collective 
security was unsound.” 

Miss Smith omits a bibliography from her book, but her footnotes show that 
she combed every available source but one. The exception is the Papers relating 
to the foreign relations of the United States, 1931, volume 3 of which contains 
715 pages of documents on her subject. This volume was distributed by the 
Department of State prior to the date of her preface, and her oversight in itself 
constitutes a small tragedy. It is a tragedy first because she would have found 
her thesis completely verified by these documents, and second because a number 
of minor errors into which she falls would not otherwise have occurred. Not- 
withstanding the neglect of this vital source, Miss Smith has written an excel- 
lent book. The very fact that she achieved so sound an analysis without its use 
is, of course, a tribute to her critical powers. Fortified with these documents, 
her work could be regarded as definitive. 

Stimson’s confusion, avers Miss Smith, stemmed from his ignorance of the 
Japanese constitutional system and especially of a belligerent speech of General 
Minami in August 1931, in which the war minister virtually challenged Shide- 
hara and the civil arm of the Japanese government. The speech “made little 
impression outside of Japan,” says the author (p. 27). It certainly made an 
impression in China. The Chinese ministry of foreign affairs prepared an aide 
memoire on the subject. Copies were handed to the British legation in China, 
to the League Council in Geneva, and to the American consul general in 
Nanking. The latter, however, saw no need for haste, and the Chinese state- 
ment did not reach Washington until October 12, too late to be of value. Sharp 
criticism, it seems to this reviewer, should be visited upon W. Cameron Forbes, 
the American ambassador to Japan. Apparently Forbes was not even aware of 
Minami’s speech. Furthermore, with Stimson’s approval, the ambassador left 
his post for a holiday voyage to America the very day after the Manchurian 
disturbance started. In December, after returning to Tokyo, he wrote for Wash- 
ington’s benefit a lengthy discourse on the Japanese constitution, four months 
too late so far as its utility value was concerned. 

In spite of the incompetence of the American foreign service, however, and 
in spite of the incompleteness of Stimson’s information, the major fault rests 
with him. He showed in a dispatch to Wilson in Geneva, September 22, that 
he understood that the Japanese military were bent on “a widely extended 
movement of aggression” which had been carefully prepared in advance. The 
next day he was confronted with the opportunity to support the League in an 
investigation to be conducted under the authority of the Council. Instead 
he complained that the Council was acting precipitately and was trying to 
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involve the United States in a program which it had no part in formulating. 
Cecil and certain others at Geneva then tried to meet Stimson’s criticisms, but 
to no avail. From an ambiguous position which he had first taken in favor of 
invoking the Kellogg Pact or the Nine Power Treaty the secretary then moved 
quickly into a position of allowing Japan and China to settle the difficulty 
between themselves. Miss Smith suspects Stimson of being unduly influenced 
by Debuchi, the Japanese ambassador at Washington, and in this she is correct. 
She argues that on September 23 the pressure at Geneva upon the Japanese 
to submit to a League investigation was so strong that they were about to yield 
when they learned through Debuchi that the United States was not backing 
the League. The documents in the Foreign relations series show that Stimson 
unconsciously gave the whole thing away: he actually sent for Debuchi, in- 
formed him orally of his own preference for independent negotiations and gave 
him a copy of the note he had sent to Geneva rejecting the League’s proposal. 
The exact causal connection between Stimson’s interview with Debuchi in 
Washington and the hardening of the attitude of Yoshizawa, the Japanese rep- 
resentative in Geneva, cannot be precisely fixed, because the time element is 
still in doubt. Nevertheless, Stimson saw Debuchi sometime after 4 P.M. of 
September 23, and the cat was out of the bag in Tokyo before the next morn- 
ing. It was already out in Geneva. Stimson had held two telephone conver- 
sations with Norman Davis and Wilson during the day, one at 11 a.m. and the 
other at 4 p.M., in both of which he had poured cold water on the League. 
There is no ground for supposing, with Miss Smith, that Wilson misled the 
League. 

Stimson continued to show distaste for working with the League and a dispo- 
sition to confer with the Japanese. Both he and the undersecretary of state, 
Castle, whom Miss Smith rightly suspects of exercising an important influence, 
firmly believed that the Japanese Foreign Office would master the situation. 
The secretary was especially pleased when on October | the Japanese govern- 
ment “including the military authorities” (For. rel., 1931, 3:100) graciously 
granted permission to two American experts to conduct an on-the-spot investi- 
gation in Manchuria for the State Department. Their report, written by Lau- 
rence E. Salisbury and dated October 24, 1931 (For. rel., 1931, 3:315-28) antici- 
pates the findings of the Lytton Commission. The Japanese military had worked 
out a comprehensive plan in advance, the end of which was “to see that 
Manchuria [would] be governed independently of the rest of China shi- 
nese who will [would] be amenable to Japanese suggestion.” Fui...-rmore, 
Salisbury stated categorically that there was little to support the view that the 
Japanese Foreign Office would get the upper hand. It does not appear that this 
report was given publicity, nor indeed that it influenced Stimson, his own words 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The documents show that the State Depart- 
ment continued to favor separate negotiations and to believe in the good faith 
and superior influence of the Japanese Foreign Office. November 18 was the 
turning point: a Japanese proposal for a settlement, set forth by Matsudaira 
in Paris, was ‘one of the most discouraging things I have heard. It is tending 
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to force me toward concluding that . . . the only recourse left may be . . . to 
make public the whole damning case against Japan, and to rest upon the 
reaction of public opinion ...(For. rel., 1931, 3:478). Miss Smith is entirely 
justified in her criticisms of A. Whitney Griswold and other writers who feel 
“competent to speak for Mr. Stimson” in the matter of sanctions (pp. 146-51). 
On November 19 the secretary told Dawes:. “We do not see how we can do 
anything more ourselves as a government than to announce our disapproval. 
. . . We do not ourselves believe in the enforcement of any embargo by our 
own Government. ...We believe an embargo is a step to war...” (For. rel., 
1931, 3:496). 

Miss Smith’s closing chapter contains a trenchant critique of the popular 
legend that Great Britain, by declining to send to Japan a note similar to Stim- 
son’s nonrecognition note of January 7, 1932, “left us out on a limb.” She writes 
(p. 240): 

Since September we had been insisting, almost ad nauseam, on our own independence of 
judgment and action. Now we wanted others to follow us practically overnight and without 
prior consultation. Moreover, was it wise to put ourselves in a position to be caught out on 
a limb? Even though the note was to be regarded primarily as a statement of American policy 


would it not have been better to hold off long enough to sound out thoroughly the attitude 
of the other signatories of the Nine Power Treaty? 


So far as this reviewer is concerned, the answer is in the affirmative. 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
The University of Southern California 


Chinese household furniture. By Grorce N. Kates. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. xiii, 125 p. $6.00. 


Four thousand years of China’s art. By DAGNy CarTER. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1948. xix, 358 p. $7.50. 


Introduction to Chinese art and history. By ARNOLD Sitcocx. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. xvi, 256 p. $5.00. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 

Mr. Kat~> has furnished us with a most valuable and timely book, treating 
as he does a very much neglected phase of Chinese artistic expression since, as 
he points out, “it was precisely the phases of Chinese culture dealing with pri- 
vate life, in a setting created by private wealth, that escaped Western notice 
almost entirely.” Mr. Kates begins by outlining the reasons for this, which lay 
partly in the kind of taste which was natural to the European merchants who 
went to China in the early days, who above all wanted curios — the more 
bizarrely ornamental the better — to take home with them, and partly in the 
intentional exclusiveness of upper-class Chinese whose living rooms were sel- 
dom opened to foreign guests. 

To many, even of those who have long admired the functional simplicity of 
Japanese household furniture and wondered at its ‘“‘modernness,” it will come 
as a new revelation to find that Chinese domestic furniture of high quality was 
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equally chaste in design and decoration and much more adaptable to Western 
needs. The reviewer must state that he is one of this number. 

The main text of the book is delightfully written and very informative, the 
section “Problems of dating” being particularly distinguished for its clarity and 
good sense. Also the section “Origins and development” is very well handled. 
The only fault that I would find with the text is the author’s quoting of a 
traditional explanation of the character ch’ieh (p. 28) as being a picture of a 
“cupboard with open shelves.” I believe that the true nature of this pictogram 
is correctly interpreted by Karlgren in his article “Some fecundity symbols in 
ancient China,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, no. 2, 1930. 

The 112 illustrations are very fine and the brief explanations clear and 
scholarly. It would be hard to find a book of this size and price which fulfilled 
its stated purpose more adequately or charmingly. 

Mrs. Carter’s book was written with the purpose of providing an introduction 
to the history of Chinese art for the general reader and for use in college courses. 
It is unquestionably a good book for the general reader, providing a wealth 
of information on many aspects of Chinese arts and crafts, but it has two faults 
which make one hesitate to recommend its use in academic institutions. I refer 
first of all to the unscholarly and utterly inconsistent romanization of Chinese, 
Sanskrit, and Japanese words. Practically every possible inconsistency is to be 
found: Wu Tao-tzi but Li Ssu-hsun; Shdsdin but Horyuji, Hsiin Hsien but 
Kulihsien, Hsin Cheng but Ch’ang-an and Loyang, Yiieh-Ch’ih and also Yiieh- 
ch’ih, Kuan-yin but Ti Tsang, etc. Other mistakes and anomalies are “Kun 
Lung mountains,” “Tunghuang” (p. 150), “Yiin K’ang” for Yiin-kang, and 
“Wei Ch’ih I-seng” for Wei-ch’ih I-seng, which as a matter of fact ought to read 
Yii-ch’ih I-seng. In short, the romanizations are completely chaotic and un- 
reliable throughout. This is the sort of thing that is always happening when 
an author who is not himself a scholar in Oriental languages undertakes to 
write on Oriental subjects, using sources written by many scholars in many 
languages. Indeed in view of the length of Mrs. Carter’s bibliography it is a 
wonder that the confusion is not worse. The only cure for this fault would 
have been for her to have competent scholars of Chinese, Sanskrit, and Japa- 
nese go through her manuscript and regularize the romanizations throughout, 
and indeed, if another edition of this book comes out, I hope that the author 
will do just that. 

In general the parts of her book that deal with bronzes, pottery, and porce- 
lain are good, but in her treatment of painting she makes too many sweeping 
statements such as that Wu Tao-tzu’s painting and that of the T’ang generally 
was primarily “realistic” when surely what Wu’s contemporaries admired in 
his work was the amazing strength of his line work, and we know that painters 
of the early T’ang period, just as those of earlier periods, worked in a variety 
of styles, some realistic and some not. But what I chiefly take exception to is 
the extremely summary treatment accorded to the Horyiji wall-paintings which 
are the only great monument of T’ang metropolitan art still extant. They are 
far too fine in quality to have been produced by any but a first-class painter, 
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and if they are not actually the work of some painter lent by the Chinese court 
or of an artist connected with one of the great monasteries of China, then they 
were certainly done by a Korean or a Japanese who had spent long years in 
China learning his art. The reviewer believes that they are the work of some 
Chinese who went to Japan especially to paint them and then returned to 
China. The author does not seem to be very well grounded in Buddhism or 
Buddhist iconography, to say the least, for she says (p. 189): “Groups of divini- 
ties representing the four Buddhas Sakyamuni [sic, italics mine] cover the 
walls. Best preserved is the Buddha of Healing who sits cross-legged. . . . In the 
background are the donors and devotees which nearly always appear in Chinese 
Buddhist paintings.” Needless to say Sikyamuni (lit. the Sage of the Sakya clan) 
is a title of Gautama, the historical Buddha: there is no group of four Sakya- 
munis. And there are no figures of donors in the Horydji paintings. 

In general, Buddhist doctrine, sects, and iconography are all too sketchily 
handled, especially the revolutionary nature of the Ch’an sect, which is often 
mentioned, but never adequately contrasted to other Buddhist sects. 

It is refreshing to find some discussion and illustrations of modern Chinese 
art at the end of the book, to counteract a prevailing impression that Chinese 
art, painting especially, has finally sunk into the sands, which is as a matter of 
fact far from true. All in all an informative and useful book for the general 
reader. 

Mr. Silcock’s book is a revised and enlarged edition of a work that was first 
published in England in 1935. It is expressly meant for the general reader, to 
awaken his interest, and perhaps inspire him to further reading. Mr. Silcock 
says: “I have tried to escape the dust-cloud of dull dates, which is apt to stifle 
the interest in books of this kind. I have also tried to save the reader a fruitless 
tussle with tongue-twisting Chinese names by omitting them as far as possible” 
— this policy of omission has saved him from quite the welter of chaotic romani- 
zations of Mrs. Carter’s book, but nevertheless the same remarks apply, e.g. 
“Hsiian Tsung” on p. 155, Wu-tsung on p. 156, and T’ai Ts’ung on p. 160, lai 
zee tien ch’ien (!) on p. 88, etc., ete. 

With regard to his general approach, he perhaps puts too much stress on 
Chinese traditionalism, veneration for antiquity, the unchanging East, and so 
on. Yet do not certain culture elements such as the open-fire hearth persist as 
stubbornly in the West as any in the East? And if the Chinese used wood for 
their palaces, temples, and ya-mens throughout their history, well, are we yet 
openly using steel for churches, public buildings, or banks? 

Finally, both Mr. Silcock and Mrs. Carter carry on the old legend of the 
Northern and Southern Schools of painting supposed to have been founded 
by Li Ssu-hsiin and Wang Wei respectively. It is time that this phantom was 
definitely exorcised and laid to rest. It originated with the well-known Ming 
critic Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, who wrote: “Just as Ch’an Buddhism has its Northern 
and Southern schools, so has the art of painting.” All he meant was that the 
work of certain painters could be said to correspond to what seemed to him the 
atmosphere of Southern Ch’an Buddhism, and that of some others to express 
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the spirit of the Northern Ch’an school. It is important to know that he said 
this because after his time the thought was repeated by other critics, but no 
one should suppose that the terms Northern and Southern schools correspond 
to any reality of T’ang or Sung times. 

Both books are well and copiously illustrated and agreeably written. 


WILLIAM ACKER 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Three Chinese thinkers. By K. S. SPALDING. Nanking: National Central Library. 
1947. 207 p. 


It is difficult to read this work without thinking of Arthur Waley’s Three 
ways of thought in ancient China (1939). The two books are so much alike that 
it is surprising that Spalding makes only one reference to the earlier publi- 
cation and then only in a footnote (p. 108), comparing Waley’s translation of 
a passage. Both books are confined to three ancient Chinese thinkers — Chuang 
Tzu, Mencius, and Han Fei Tzu (along with Shang Tzu) in Waley; Mo Tzu, 
Chuang Tzu, and Hsiin Tzu in Spalding. Both books present three divergent 
philosophies of life — “the cultivation of inner powers,” “the pursuit of Good- 
ness,” and political “realism” as Waley puts them, and the ways of the 
“prophet,” the “mystic,” and the “statesman,” as labeled by Spalding. Both call 
our attention to the similarity of ancient China to the world of our time. Waley 
points out that similar views to those of ancient China are held in India, 
America, and most parts of Europe, and the expanding states, respectively, and 
Spalding reminds us that “the three philosophers were voices that spoke to a 
world not unlike our world today” (p. 206). Both allow the philosophers to 
speak for themselves — Waley in a series of translations with brief connecting 
comments, Spalding in a series of essays almost entirely built on quotations. 
And, most interestingly, both devote as much space to Chuang Tzu as to the 
other philosophers put together. Taoist mysticism must have strong fascination 
for the two British writers. 

But it is precisely here that the Senior Research Fellow in Philosophy at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, differs radically from Waley. Instead of resorting 
to textual criticism and appraisal of sources and dealing also with Chuang 
Tzu’s nonmystical doctrines, as does Waley, Spalding almost exclusively con- 
centrates on an interpretive elucidation of Chuang Tzu’s doctrine of the mystic 
self. This central doctrine is elaborated in all its amplifications with continuous 
quotations coupled with profound understanding and warmth. In the foot- 
notes, profuse quotations are made from Western mystics, especially Eckhart. 
With the force of personal conviction, Spalding has made Chuang Tzu’s teach- 
ings intimate and vital. 

Undoubtedly it was this mystical emphasis that led Spalding to compare Mo 
Tzu with Hebrew seers and call him prophet. To him, Mo Tzu was not a utili- 
tarian because “The inspiration of Mo-tse sprang, like the inspiration of the 
Prophets of Israel, from his insight into the nature of human unrighteousness” 
(p. 68). In his opinion, Mo Tzu’s doctrine of universal love was religiously 
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motivated, and his promotion of the worship of heaven and the spirits was 
not based on any consideration of “benefits” but on strictly spiritual grounds. 

Waley takes an entirely opposite view. To him, the emphasis on the worship 
of heaven was part of the general atmosphere of the fifth century B.c.; the 
doctrine of universal love was advocated not so much for its intrinsic value as 
for its opposition to the Confucian doctrine of degrees of love according to 
various human relations; and the Mohists, themselves trained in defensive war- 
fare, opposed war not on religious grounds but because of its physical and 
economic destructiveness. Spalding’s position has the support of a recent theory 
in China that Mo Tzu was the strongest promoter (or even founder) of religion 
in ancient China. But most Chinese commentators, past and present, are still 
on the side of Waley. However, the chapter on Mo Tzu is only a minor part 
(34 pp.) of the book. The major part on Chuang Tzu the mystic (101 pp.) is 
definitely a masterpiece of sympathetic interpretation. 


CHAN WING-TSIT 
Dartmouth College 


Kirishitan bunko. A manual of books and documents on the early Christian 
missions in Japan with special reference to the principal libraries in Japan 
and more particularly to the collection at Sophia University, Tokyo. By 
JouHannes Lauregs, S. J. Tokyo: Sophia University Press, 1940. xvii, 346 p. 
21 plates. 

Supplement to Kirishitan bunko. By JOHANNES LaurREs, S. J. Tokyo: Sophia 
University Press, 1941. iv, 44 p. 1 plate. 


Since these two examples of the “Monumenta Nipponica monographs” series 
published by the scholarly Jesuits of Sophia University, Tokyo, were printed 
after the outbreak of the last war, they may have escaped the notice of students 
of Japanese or of mission history in this country. Kirishitan bunko is a bibli- 
ography of printed and manuscript works relating to the Roman Catholic 
Christian missions in Japan from their beginnings to the first years after the 
reopening of Japan to foreign intercourse. The arrangement is on different 
lines from that of previous bibliographies, being divided into three parts as 
follows: part 1, ““The ancient Japanese mission press,” which is here taken to 
include not only the mission press in Japan of 1590-1614, but works printed 
at Goa, Macao, Manila, Rome and Mexico, between 1588 and 1738 and in- 
tended for use in the Japanese mission field; part 2, “European works on the 
early Roman Catholic missions in Japan,” copies of which are (or were in 1941) 
extant in Japanese libraries; part 3, ““The Roman Catholic mission press in 
Japan between 1865-1880.” 

Within its declared limitations the work is carefully and ably compiled. Most 
readers will be interested primarily in the first part, which has exercised a fasci- 
nation for students and bibliographers ever since the publication of Satow’s 
masterly monograph on The Jesuit mission press in Japan in 1888. The re- 
searches of Schilling, Schutte, Schurhammer, and others have brought to light 
a mass of information, necessarily inaccessible to Satow at the time he wrote, 
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and here brought together for the first time. Copies of unrecorded rarities and 
of known editions have turned up at Peking, Manila, and elsewhere in the last 
decade or two, and Father Laures has thus been able to provide his readers with 
facsimiles of title pages hitherto beyond the ken of the ordinary bibliographer. 
The work of Japanese authorities like Doi, Koda, and Shimmura has also been 
utilized to the full. Part 2 is really only of interest to those having access to 
Japanese libraries, and students outside Japan will continue to prefer Cordier, 
Streit, and Nachod’s standard works. Part 3 is something quite new, but of 
rather limited interest. These two publications are not without minor errors, 
but finality in this field is impossible. They can be strongly recommended to 
all those interested in the history of Japan’s early contacts with the West. 


C. R. Boxer 
University of London 


The Indonesian story. The birth, growth and structure of the Indonesian re- 
public. By CHARLES WOLF, JR. New York: John Day Company, 1948. x, 201 p. 
$3.00. 


This is the first comprehensive account of the history of the young Republic 
of Indonesia. It is a good piece of work, objective in its approach, nearly always 
reliable as to facts, and lucid in its exposition. The title of the book is some- 
what deceptive and does not indicate that well over one-third of its pages deal 
with Indonesian-Dutch negotiations. Indeed, the writer’s handling of this prob- 
lem is one of the outstanding attributes of the book. He untangles the ex- 
tremely confusing and tangled skein of these negotiations with skill, presenting 
them with clarity and analyzing them with a high degree of precision and 
objectivity. 

Mr. Wolf's treatment of the periods of Japanese and British occupation and 
particularly the issue of collaboration with the Japanese is very good. His 
chapter on “Economic problems and policies” appears to be somewhat over- 
concerned with what exists on paper and as republican wishful thinking rather 
than with what obtains in actuality. 

If the reader is hoping to find a description of the republic’s social structure 
or an account of the dominant social forces that have been generating the 
Indonesian revolution, he will be disappointed. It is the lack of this that may 
make it difficult for the uninitiated reader to derive much insight into the 
character of the political forces operating within the republic. 

There are two points concerning the political organization of the republic 
which should be mentioned. It is incorrect to describe Sjahrir’s cabinets as 
“coalition cabinets.” He consistently refused to head such cabinets, maintain- 
ing that “coalition cabinets mean coalition policy.” Sjahrir’s cabinets were all 
clearly dominated by Sjahrir. Though members of political parties other than 
his own participated in his cabinets, they were selected by Sjahrir after consul- 
tation with Sukarno. They were not chosen by the party they happened to be 
affiliated with, and they were not responsible to it. Finally it should be observed 
that the change from a presidential cabinet system dominated by Sukarno to a 
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responsible parliamentary cabinet system dominated by Sjahrir was not insti- 
tuted merely as a concession to the demands of the diplomatic situation, Sjahrir 
being more acceptable to the Dutch than Sukarno. Certainly an equally impor- 
tant, if not much more decisive, reason for this important change arose from 
internal political pressures. An all-powerful presidency simply was not in har- 
mony with a situation where the president could not command political back- 
ing commensurate with the wide powers he sought to exercise. Conformance 
with political realities called for a diffusion of political power. The formula 
for achieving this was to a large extent provided by making the cabinet re- 
sponsible to the chief representative body, the K. N. I. P., rather than to the 
president. 
Grorce McT. KAHIN 

Jogjakarta 


Australia. Ep1rep By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN (United Nations series, Robert J. 
Kerner, general editor). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1947. xxviii, 
444 p. $5.00. 


Australia: its resources and development. Epirep By G. L. Woop. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. xvii, 334 p. $4.00. 


New Zealand. Ep1rED By HORACE BELSHAW (United Nations Series, Robert J. 
Kerner, general editor). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1947. xviii, 
329 p. $5.00. 


Two of these helpful works on Australia and New Zealand are in the splen- 
did “United Nations series” of the University of California Press and are works 
of a general character, designed to give the reader an introduction to the impor- 
tant aspects of the life of the two nations. The third volume, Australia: its 
resources and development, focuses more upon Australian achievements in the 
economic field and upon the resources available for future exploitation. 

One of the most striking and important characteristics which these books 
have in common is the sobriety and maturity with which the native-born 
contributors survey the achievements, resources, and prospects of their two 
nations. In the not so distant past this maturity was not so apparent. As with 
many in new lands, the frontier booster spirit was widespread in both Australia 
and New Zealand, and the future was viewed in glowing terms in which Aus- 
tralia, at least, would eventually rival the United States in both wealth and 
population, and New Zealand would approach the ideal of another Britain 
: beyond the seas. Between the period of that ebullient spirit and the somber 

present, however, the world has passed through the catastrophes of depression 
; and war, and the Antipodean peoples as well as the rest of the world face an 
uncertain future. Boosterism has fallen by the way, and a more sober spirit of 
appraisal of national potentialities has taken its place. In facing the realities 
of their situation, the Australians have come to a deeper realization of the 
natural limitations that geography has placed upon the future development of 
the island continent. Scientific investigation has replaced guesswork and over- 
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weening imaginings about the possible future. In New Zealand, the realization 
has come that the social legislation of previous decades was not enough to keep 
the land abreast of more recent developments in other nations, and further, 
that the idyllic picture of the relations between whites and Maoris which had 
been uncritically accepted both there and abroad did not quite jibe with reality. 
In both lands, there has been a rising tide of national consciousness, and 
colonial outlooks are being progressively sloughed off. Australian and New 
Zealand nationalism is nothing new, as the names of such leaders as Lang, 
Service, Deakin, and Vogel testify, but today it has a self-assurance that emerges 
from the toughening experiences of two world wars and a major depression. 

The mood of scientific and scholarly appraisal that characterizes these vol- 
umes is also tribute to the growth of sound scholarship and scientific techniques 
in Australian and New Zealand life. The “hit-or-miss” approach to the de- 
velopment of national life was not without its successes, but in Australia there 
was no great margin of permissible error, and in New Zealand there was too 
great a vulnerability of the economy to outside influences for these methods 
or lack of them to long endure without disaster. The tenor of the works is 
suggested by the opening remarks of W. D. Forsyth in his discussion of the 
Australian population problem in the volume edited by Professor Wood. 
Australia’s position will not be understood unless it is realized that the Australian population 
is no longer at the adolescent stage in which a wide variety of possibilities exists, but has 
reached maturity, has chosen the permanent elements and forms of community, and is ready 
for stable, conscious development of existing potentialities....Out of various elements sharing 
distinctly Australian experiences there has been created a unified and self-conscious national 
community, which is clearly bent on developing in accordance with its established character. 

The claim of maturity for the Australian population in view of the general 
scarcity of Australians on a huge continent may surprise some, but with one 
acre out of every three of the continent seemingly completely unfit for any use, 
and with a decided proportion of the remainder capable only of maintaining 
light grazing, the possibilities of population expansion are a matter of nice 
calculation rather than a “‘sky’s the limit” attitude. It is imperative, however, 
that if Australia and New Zealand are to continue in their chosen way, they 
expand their European population as rapidly as possible, for they are the only 
lands peopled by European stocks in the Western Pacific and Indian Ocean 
areas, and they confront in those areas resurgent peoples that number half the 
world’s population. It must be recognized that while Australia can support-a 
larger population on European standards, to end the White Australia policy 
and open the doors to Asiatic migration would probably mean the collapse 
of Australian standards of living, without offering Asia any real relief from its 
population tensions. As long as the myth of the open spaces of Australia exists, 
however, the proximity of a crowded Asia and a seemingly empty Australia is 
likely to cause tension, and it will require a nice sense of diplomacy on the part 
of the Australians to prevent resentment of the situation. It is somewhat re- 
markable that in the various discussions of the demographic problems of the 
Pacific dominions which appear in these works that this problem of propinqui- 
ty to overpopulated Asia is not once discussed in any direct manner. 
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While the problem of land and people is central to all of these books, it is 
more a feature of the work edited by Professor Wood. The books of the “United 
Nations series” are of generally introductory character, designed to give the 
reader some insight into Antipodean life and institutions. There is, however, 
considerable of scholarship and learning brought into the achievement of that 
task, although, as in all such compilations, the essays contributed are of dif- 
ferent levels of interest and readability. In the two volumes of the “United 
Nations series,” the division of subject matter is much the same. About one- 
third of the material is historical and geographical, one-third socio-economic, 
and the remainder is devoted to matters primarily cultural in character. In the 
Australian volume there is more emphasis given to the Australian outlook on 
Pacific and world affairs than such matters receive in the companion volume 
on New Zealand. This is a natural result of the greater influence exerted by 
Australia in the formation of British Commonwealth policy in the Pacific. 
There are over sixty individual contributors to the three volumes, and, in 
nearly all instances, what they have to say is worthy of comment. With few 
exceptions, they are all on a high level, indicating careful selection on the part 
of the editors. There are some stars in the various line-ups. Enjoying their 
contributions is one thing, however, and commenting upon each enjoyed is yet 
another. Suffice it to say that the editors have coached good teams into sound 
team play with excellent over-all results. 

A few minor errors have slipped by editorial barriers, but these will doubt- 
less be eliminated in later editions. There is, praise be, a sufficiency of maps 
in all three books, and in the two volumes of the “United Nations series” there 
is the additional feature of a well-chosen bibliography. 


Donato C. GorDON 
University of Maryland 
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America’s place in the world by Nathaniel Peffer (New York: Viking Press, 
1947, 236 p., $2.75) is a 1947 reprint of a book first published in the summer of 
1945 and naturally leads one to take stock of what has been happening inter- 
nationally during three and a half critical postwar years. Mr. Peffer argued 
cogently that, having lost its old immunity from foreign affairs, America must 
choose between (1) the 1919 policy of drift, (2) genuine isolation at a cost few 
Americans would be willing to pay, (3) reliance upon power politics, requiring 
unavoidable commitments to militarism and imperialism, or (4) unqualified 
support of an “international body formed to maintain peace by enforcing inter- 
national law and punishing offenders against the law.”” His general analysis still 
holds, but much has happened that might have bearing on the details of his 
argument. We have not, of course, made a clear-cut choice from his alternatives. 
Unfortunately a country seldom makes such a choice. We have vacillated be- 
tween international co-operation and reliance upon our own strength. We have 
tried to strengthen the United Nations, but we have acted on some important 
matters without consulting it. We led in the search for international control 
over atomic power, but, in the absence of an international police force, we cling 
to our Pacific bases. However, we have not followed a policy of using economic 
assistance to veto reform abroad, as Mr. Peffer feared, and we are using our 
wealth through the Marshall Plan to support postwar reconstruction, as Mr. 
Peffer urged. Our chief international problems have changed since 1945. The 
problems posed by the atomic bomb and the problem of dealing with Soviet 
expansion, secrecy, and intransigence now hold the foreground, while one of 
Mr. Peffer’s problems, how America could avoid supporting British imperial- 
ism, is scarcely important now. One wishes that Mr. Peffer had added his own 
appendix to this new printing of an incisive book. (John D. Lewis, Oberlin 
College) 


The Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs 
of the American Council on Education has been sponsoring a series of publi- 
cations on features of wartime training programs which might be worthy of 
adoption in peacetime civilian education. One of these publications is Lan- 
guage and area studies in the armed services: their future significance by Robert 
John Matthew (Washington: American Council on Education, 1947. xix, 211 
p., $3.50). It describes in some detail the language and area programs of the 
armed services, such as the Navy Japanese Language Schools and the CATS 
program, and then surveys what has been done to carry over intensive language 
study and area programs into both colleges and secondary institutions since the 
end of the war. (M.E.C.) 
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Nazi-Soviet relations, 1939-1941: documents from the archives of the German 
Foreign Office, edited by Raymond James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of State, 1948. xxxvii, 362 p., $1.00), is a selec- 
tion of captured German documents and has a dual significance. On the one 
hand, it adds to the material available on an important period of recent history. 
On the other, it constitutes a barrage in the war of words between Washington 
and Moscow. Most of the space is given to European developments, but there 
are a number of interesting pages on the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact of 
April 1941, as well as various passing references to the Far East. The main value 
of the book is to uncover many details of the period and to confirm certain 
existing impressions about the broad trends. But, despite sensational newspaper 
accounts, it contains no major surprises. The great shortcoming of the volume 
is that the material in it has been presented out of context. Since documents 
going back many years were available to the editors and are to be issued in an 
extended series, this shortcoming clearly was not imposed by deficiencies in the 
captured archives. 

From the documents relating to the Far East it is apparent that, although 
Germany and Japan were partners in aggression, they found it very difficult to 
keep in step, and each withheld important information from the other. The 
Germans had pressed for some kind of Italo-Japanese-German alliance in the 
period before the German-Soviet Pact. But according to Hitler, while Japan 
would probably have agreed to an alliance against Russia, it would not “under- 
take such definite obligations against England.” Having reached an agreement 
with the Russians, the Nazis then tried to bring Japan into line by encouraging 
an improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations. By the end of 1940 tension be- 
tween Tokyo and Moscow had lessened to such a degree that a formal agree- 
ment was becoming possible. But by this time Hitler had decided to attack 
the U.S.S.R., making a Japanese-Russian agreement undesirable from the Ger- 
man point of view. The Nazis faced a dilemma. They wanted Japan to attack 
Singapore, thereby keeping England engaged in Asia, while Germany fought 
the Soviet Union. But to feel secure for such an adventure, the Japanese con- 
sidered it important to sign a pact with the Russians. This Germany tried to 
prevent, but Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka nevertheless concluded a 
neutrality treaty with Moscow. 

A second fact brought out by the documents is that Japan’s ruling circles — 
as has been well known from other sources — differed sharply among themselves 
concerning the best road of aggression. Both Matsuoka and Japanese Ambassa- 
dor Oshima in Berlin made known their difficulties with elements less devoted 
to the Axis. In this connection some interesting facts emerge concerning the 
background of the attack on Pearl Harbor. When Matsuoka visited Berlin in 
March 1941, the Germans urged that Japan attack Singapore and voiced the 
opinion that the United States would not go to war with Japan if this occurred. 
Matsuoka agreed about the desirability of attacking Singapore but made a 
significant point to Ribbentrop: “There were Japanese circles which viewed a 
conflict with America with great misgivings, since they assumed that this would 
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involve a five- or ten-year war with the United States. He would readily admit 
that America would not risk its fleet in a war against Japan [i.e., if Japan at- 
tacked Britain], but for that very reason these Japanese circles were worried, 
because under these circumstances the war would last for years.” Soon after this, 
Matsuoka is reported to have stated: “If he could succeed in keeping the United 
States quiet for six months, all difficulties would be overcome.” 

The motives and evolution of Soviet Far Eastern policy are not explored 
here, but there are some suggestive remarks. Molotov in the 1939 negotiations 
stressed that the Russians considered it important that Germany cease to en- 
courage Japanese aggression. After the conclusion of the Axis Tripartite Pact 
of September 1940, he sought persistently to secure a definition of the term, 
“Greater East Asia,” which the pact employed. Moscow was obviously con- 
cerned about the possibility that some of its own territory might be included 
in this sweeping definition of Japan’s preserve. The book also contains a num- 
ber of significant but tantalizingly brief statements on other subjects. There 
is, for example, Matsuoka’s declaration of March 29, 1941, to Ribbentrop about 
the situation in China: “Chiang Kai-shek, with whom he [i.e., Matsuoka] was 
in personal touch, who knew him and trusted him, was greatly alarmed as to 
the further increase of the influence of the Red Army in China.” (Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, American Institute of Pacific Relations) 


Indonesia: once more free labor by Multatuli [Eduard Douwes Dekker] 


(Translated from the original Dutch by Nicolaas Steelink. New York: The 
Exposition Press, 1948, 96 p., $2.50) provides an English version of a work by 
the writer who won fame by his Max Havelaar, published in 1860. In this 
novel, the former Indies official charged the Dutch government with handing 
over the Javanese to his chiefs. The Javanese were being cruelly mistreated in 
the name of the king. Douwes Dekker thought there was little to choose be- 
tween the two dominant Dutch political parties of his day. As he saw it, the 
difference between the two was that the Conservatives wanted to get from the 
Indies all the profit possible, while the Liberals wanted to get all the profit 
possible from the Indies. Nevertheless, Max Havelaar was used by the Liberals 
as an argument against the continuation of the forced cultivation of export 
crops and for free labor. As early as 1862, Douwes Dekker had presented his 
views on the burning question of the day in Dutch politics in Concerning free 
labor in Netherlands-India. Eight years later, he wrote Once more free labor 
in Netherlands-India. The book under review is a translation of that work. 
Dekker did not take sides in the issue of free or forced labor, on the continu- 
ation or the abolition of the culture system. He argued that the question of 
free labor really was no question, “since freedom cannot be decreed.” “Do not 
rob the Javanese, do not murder him, then it will become evident whether he 
wishes to work voluntarily . . . that is the question.” In spite of this protes- 
tation, he was pretty largely on the side of the Conservative party and of con- 
servatives in general. Both because of the large population of the Indies as 
compared with that of the Netherlands and the distance of the Indies from 
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the metropolitan country, the power of the Netherlands in the Indies was 
weak, yet its authority was great. Dekker found the explanation of this strange 
fact in the Dutch policy of making “the religious regard” of the Javanese for 
his native chiefs serve Dutch purposes. The culture system was “nothing but 
the Javanese customs translated into statute terms,” and whoever “takes the 
field against that system must begin with changing those customs.” According 
to him there was nothing inherently wrong with the culture system; the exist- 
ing abuses could be easily corrected if only the governor general and subordi- 
nate officials performed their duties under the Organic Law and the statutes. 
He feared that the substitution of private for public exploitation would cause 
a breakdown of Dutch authority and lead to even greater abuses than those 
which attended the culture system. This raised the whole question of the merits 
and demerits of direct and indirect rule, but Dekker did not examine this 
problem. His reputation as a great liberal is not sustained by this book. He 
was of the opinion, for example, that attempts to raise the individual had 
worked detrimentally to the condition of society as a whole, that “in countries 
where everyone can read, people read very badly.” 

Like everything Multatuli wrote, this little book is tedious. Except for a 
limited number of students of the history of colonial policy and administration 
it will have little appeal. As a whole the translation is not bad, though it is 
not free from Dutchisms. (Amry Vandenbosch, University of Kentucky) 













































































































The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations is distribut- 
ing reprints of an interesting article by John Lossing Buck on “Farm tenancy 
in China,” which appeared in Economic facts, no. 33-34, June and July 1944, 
published by the Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of 
Nanking. Professor Buck’s conclusions are: that the extent of farm tenancy in 
China is no greater than in most other countries; that the tenants’ standard 
of living is lower than that of owner farmers; that the rents tenants pay are 
slightly too high; and that the tenant cannot afford to purchase land with loans 
at commercial rates. He admits the evils of the tenancy system in the Lower 
Yangtze and Canton Delta areas but does not believe that these evils should 
condemn “the tenancy system as a partnership between the landlord and ten- 
ant.”” As improvements, he recommends enforcement of the new land law for 
progressive taxation of wealthy absentee landlords, legal provision for farm 
lease contracts and their enforcement, and a national credit organization to 
grant loans at low rates of interest. (M.E.C.) 
























































































Personal character and cultural milieu, a collection of readings compiled by 
Douglas G. Haring (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1948, vi, 540 p., $5.00 
paper, $5.50 cloth) is “one anthropologist’s answer to the problem of readings 
for his students in the relatively young field of culturally fostered patterns of 
personal character.” It includes the following selections on Far Eastern peoples: 
“The Balinese temper” by Jane Belo; “Themes in Japanese culture” by Geof- 
frey Gorer; “Attitudes toward food and hunger in Alor” by Cora DuBois; 
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“Comment on Japanese personal character” and “Aspects of personal character 
in Japan” by Douglas G. Haring; “The Chinese concepts of ‘face,’” by Hu 
Hsien-chin. (M.E.C.) 


The new Columbia journal of international affairs, published by the Co- 
lumbia University School of International Affairs and edited by Harrison 
Parker (Box 25, Law Library, Columbia University, N.Y. 27) devotes its winter 
1948 issue (vol. 2, no. 1; vol. 1, no. 2 was omitted) to “U.S. occupation — 
Germany and Japan.” Those articles in it which deal with Japan are “Japan: 
an experiment in the development of a democratic society” by Richard L. 
Sneider; “The battle of the mind: American educational policy in Germany 
and Japan” by Robert King Hall; “Public opinion in Japan” by Albert L. 
Seligman and Gordon D. Clark. There is also a round table on American 
occupation, the only participant in which who stresses Japan is Miriam S. 
Farley. It carries a “Selected bibliography.” It is published twice yearly, and 
the price is 75¢ an issue or $1.50 a year. (M.E.C.) 


The first three issues of volume 3 (1948) of the International journal carry 
one article relating directly to the Far East, “Problems of Far Eastern settle- 
ment” (no. 1, winter, 1947-48) by Edgar McInnis. This quarterly journal is 
the publication of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 230 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 5, and is edited by C. Cecil Lingard. Its price is $3.00 
a year in Canada and the U.S. ($2.50 to teachers and students) or 15/0 in the 
United Kingdom and other British countries. It also has book reviews and short 
bibliographies of books, selected source materials, and periodical articles with 
sections relating to the Far East. (E.H.P.) 


The following publications have been received: 

Vergilius Firm, ed. Religion in the twentieth Century. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. It contains a chapter by Chan Wing-tsit tracing the development of Confucianism and 
discussing the three religious traditions which have become identified with the original philo- 
sophic teachings — the worship of heaven, of ancestors, and of Confucius. (M.E.C.) 


Julian Huxley. UNESCO: its purpose and its philosophy. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1947. 62 p. $2.00. Mr. Huxley sees as the two most urgent problems the need for “constructing 
a unified pool of tradition for the human species as a whole” and the task of equalizing 
educational, scientific, and cultural facilities in substandard areas everywhere. He suggests 
courses of action in fields ranging from the natural sciences to the creative arts and ways of 
using libraries, museums, and “mass media” of communication to further these plans. He 
sets as a goal the embodiment of human experience in a single world culture which may be 
able to reconcile the two conflicting views of life in the world today. (Mary S. Benson) 


Philip C. Jessup. The international problem of governing mankind. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947, ix, 63 p. $2.50. Dr. Jessup thinks an evolutionary approach to inter- 
national control necessary at present. He recounts gains achieved and problems still unsolved 
by the United Nations and emphasizes the importance of encouraging it. He suggests that the 
veto, although undesirable, actually represents a breakdown in the earlier requirement of 
unanimity. The Truman Doctrine, newly announced at the time these lectures were delivered, 
is analyzed. Arguments for and against intervention are given, and historical examples, some 
drawn from relations with the Far East, are cited. He clearly feels that international action 
would have been preferable to unilateral intervention. (Mary S. Benson) 
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Nicholas Mikrailov. Soviet Russia, the land and its people. New York: Sheridan House, 1948. 
This is a readable description by a prominent Soviet geographer of the chief geographic 
features of the Soviet Union. The information is organized into a series of imaginary journeys, 
and the tone used is a bit like that of a benign uncle taking the younger generation on a sight- 
seeing tour. The account inevitably praises the material achievements of the U.S.S.R. and 
attributes to Stalin the direct inspiration for virtually every sort of Soviet accomplishment. 
(M.E.C.) 


Warren B. Walsh. Readings in Russian history. Syracuse University Press, 1948. xiv, 549 p. 
$5.00. This serviceable work brings together passages from the writings of travelers and ob- 
servers, memoirs, letters, official documents, standard historical accounts, and other sources 
with sufficient editorial comment to tie them into a handbook on the history of Russia from 
the beginnings to the March revolution of 1917. (M.E.C.) 

James Quillen. Textbook improvement and international understanding. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 80 pp. $1.00. Pages 34-43 deal with “The Far East 
in American textbooks.” (E.H.P.) 


Lowell Rogatz. March of empire: The European overseas possessions on the eve of the first 
world war. New York: H. H. Lindquist, 1948. xi, 92 p. $3.50. This work is designed to fill a 
“singular gap in the writings on modern empire building” by giving in the form of a sort of 
historical atlas, a survey of the colonial activity of the European powers between 1898 and 
1914. Information about the Far Eastern holdings of the European states will be found under 
the heading of the empire in question — Netherlands India under the Dutch Empire, Wei- 
haiwei under the British Empire, etc. Essentially the book is a useful compendium of facts, 
rather than an analysis and discussion of modern imperialism. It includes ten maps drawn by 
Walter Y. Cox and an excellent bibliography. (M.E.C.) 


Wayte Raymond, ed. Coins of the world: nineteenth century issues. New York: Wayte 
Raymond, Inc., 1947. 252 p. This work will be of interest to students of the Far East because 
of its detailed listing of the coins of Asia and the East Indies and its clear and numerous 
illustrations of the most important types. (M.E.C.) 


T. Walter Wallbank. India: a survey of the heritage and growth of Indian nationalism. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1948. vii, 118 p. $1.40. This latest of the “Berkshire studies” is intended 
to serve as a week’s reading for a college course in general European history and to provide 
the foundations for an intelligent interest in the present and future of India. The first chapter 
gives essential data about geography and peoples and a very neat sketch of Indian history to 
1885; the second deals with general aspects of Indian life — economic structure, castes, edu- 
cation, the rajas, the communal problem, and British-Indian relations; the third brings the 


story to the end of 1947 through a discussion of the rise and fulfillment of Indian nationalism. 
(M.E.C.) 
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*ADLOFF, RICHARD, 30 Sutton Pl., New York 
22, N.Y. SEA; economics. 

+ADLOFF, VIRGINIA THOMPSON, 30 Sutton PI., 
New York 22, N.Y. SEA; economics. 

ALDEN, JANE M. (Mrs.), Research Analyst, 
Dept. of State, 4607 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C. Japan; political science. 

ALLAN, RicHarp T., JRr., 1330 Wilmot St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. China, Far East; geography. 

Anprus, J. RusseLt, U.S. Embassy, Rangoon, 
Burma. Burma; economics. 

ANTHONY, Davip, 240-A Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. 

ARNOLD, Dean A., 206 W. Harrison Ave., Villa 
Grove, Ill. Korea. 

ASHIKAGA, ENsHO, Instructor, Univ. of Calif., 
613 Pacific St., Santa Monica, Calif. Oriental 
languages and literature; Buddhism and 
culture. 

AYLWARD, Rosert A., Foreign Service Mail 
Room, Dept. of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Foreign Service Officer. 

*AYLWARD, Mrs. Rosert A., Foreign Service 
Mail Room, Dept. of State, Washington 25, 
DC. 

Bacon, ELIzaBeTH, Graduate Student, Dept. 
of Anthropology, Univ. of Calif., Los Ange- 
les 24, Calif. Central Asia, SEA; anthropolo- 
gy (cultural). 

+BarNeETT, Rosert W., Secretary, Far Eastern 
Commission, 4225 49th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 16, D.C. China; economics. 

*BaRNeETT, Mrs. Ropert W., 4225 49th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. East Asia; govern- 
ment research. 

BARNETTE, W. L., JRr., Psychology Instructor, 
350 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. SEA. 

Barrett, Mary, China Weekly Review, 160 
Chung Cheng Rd., Shanghai, China. China; 
journalism. 


BARTLETT, HARLEY Harris, Director Botanical 
Garden and Prof. of Botany, Univ. of Mich., 
1601 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Philippines and East Indies. 

Bartz, Car F., Jr., Apt. 24, 2533 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Korea; history. 

BAXTER, GLEN W., Graduate Student at Har- 
vard (languages), 42 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. China and Japan. 

Bay, JAMEs C., Superintendent, Easton Pub- 
lic Schools, Box 324, Easton Pa., China; 
international relations. 

BEAL, Epwin G., JR., Chief, Japanese Section, 
Library of Congress, 2851 Denver St., 
S.E., Washington 20, D.C. Modern Chinese 
history. 

BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K., Dept. of Anthropolo- 
gy, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Beatrig, R. Kent, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Principal Pathologist (retired), Piney Branch 
Farm, N. Glen Rd., Rt. 1, Rockville, Md., 
Japan; botany and plant pathology. 

*BeatTTi£, Rose (Mrs. R. KENT), Piney Branch 
Farm, N. Glen Rd., Rt. 1, Rockville, Md. 
Japan; Japanese theater and festivals. 

BEKKER, KonraD, Research Analyst, Dept. of 
State, 1323 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. SEA; economics. 

BeLL, Percy B., Chief of Advisement and 
Guidance, Veterans Administration, 347 FE. 
52d St., Seattle 5, Wash. SEA and Korea; 
education. 

VAN BEUSEKOM, J., United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y., P.O. Box 686, Great Neck, N.Y. 
SEA. 

BIGGERSTAFF, KNiGHT, Assoc. Prof. of History, 
Cornell Univ., 211 Boardman Hall, Ithaca, 
N.Y. China; modern history. 

+BInGHAM, HiraM, 1818 R. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 


If titles, positions, fields of interest, and addresses are incorrect it is because the information 
supplied the Secretary was incomplete or not up to date. Members are requested to keep the 
Secretary informed of change in address, title, position, or field of interest. Inform the Secretary, 
Mrs. Wilma Fairbanks, 41 Winthrop St., Cambridge 38, Mass., not Cornell University Press, 


of change in address. 
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+BINGHAM, Woopsripce, Assoc. Prof. of His- 

| tory, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. Chi- 
na; T’ang history. 

BisHop, JOHN L., Instructor of English, Wayn- 
flete School, 360 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
China; history and literature. 


Bisson, T. A., Lecturer on Far Eastern Govt. 
and Politics, Univ. of Calif., 2328 Le Conte 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. Far Eastern affairs; 
Japan government and politics. 


BLatr, Dorotuy, Asst. Curator, The Toledo 
Museum of Art, Toledo 2, Ohio. Eastern 
Asia; arts and cultures. 


Biue, Miss RHEA C., 2314 4Ist St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. State Department re- 
search. 

BOARDMAN, EUGENE P., Asst. Prof. of History, 
Univ. of Wis., 101 N. Mills, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin. China; modern history. 

Boppe, Derk, Assoc. Prof., Dept. of Oriental 
Studies, Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chinese philosophy (now in China). 

BopENLos, Harry J., Graduate Student, Co- 
lumbia Univ., 52 McKinley Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y. China; history of fine arts. 


BoopBerG, PetTer A., Prof. and Chairman of 
the Department of Oriental Languages, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. Chinese 
languages. 

BoorMAN, Howarp L., Chinese Language Of- 
ficer, U.S. Foreign Service, American Con- 
sulate General, Peiping, A.P.O. 909, % 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Borton, Hucu, Assoc. Prof. of Japanese, Co- 
lumbia Univ., Rt. 1, Neshanic Station, 
N.J. Japanese history and politics. 

*Borton, Mrs. Hucu, Rt. 1, Neshanic Station, 
N.J. Japan. 

BOUCHARD, Miss MARYBELLE, American Em- 
bassy, Nanking, APO 909, % Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. China; cultural re- 
lations. 

Bowes, Gorpon T., Exec. Sec., Com. on In- 
ternal Exchange of Persons, 3708 Quebec 
St., N.W., Washington 16, D.C. Anthro- 
pology of Far East. 

BowMAN, Rosert G., Prof., Dept. of Geog- 
raphy, State Univ. of Iowa, lowa City, lowa. 
Pacific; geography. 

BRAIBANTI, RALPH J. D., Maxwell Fellow in 

Political Science, Syracuse Univ., Slocum 

Heights, Apt. J—2-1, Syracuse 10, Syracuse, 

N.Y. China and Japan; political science. 
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BrRAlsTeD, WILLIAM R., Dept. of History, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin (on leave), 3104 
Cleveland Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Japan; the Navy in the Far East. 


BRANT, Conrad, 22-A Conant Hall, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. China; political science. 
Briccs, LAwRrENCcE P., Plaza Hotel, First and 
D Sts., N.E., Washington, D.C. Cambodia; 

history and culture. 


BRITTON, ROSWELL S., 99 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N.Y. China. 


BROTMAN, STANLEY S., 115 N. East Ave., Vine- 
land, N.J. SEA (Burma). 


Brower, Rosert H., 1416 Hill St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Japanese language and linguistics. 
Brown, CHARLES H., Associate Director, Iowa 
State College Library, Ames, Iowa. Orient; 

librarianship. 

Brown, DELMER M., Asst. Prof. of History, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. Japanese 
history. 

Brown, SipNEY DEVeRE, 1127 University Ave., 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. Japan; history. 

Brown, W. NorMAn, Chairman South Asia 
Regional Studies, Box 17, Bennett Hall, 
Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia 4, Pa. India 
and SEA. 

BUCHANAN, Dr. DANIEL C., 6911 Beverly Rd., 
Bethesda 14, Md. 

BUELL, Rosert, National Y.M.C.A., Colombo, 
Ceylon. Ceylon. 

BUNncER, Dr. Kar, Universitaits Bibliothek, 
Tubingen, French Zone, Germany. 


BURKLAND, HERMAN W., Geographer, Navy 
Dept., 30 Old Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 
Japan; geography. 

Buscu, Rev. HEINRICH, St. Francis Xavier Mis- 
sion House, Island Creek, Mass. 

Buss, CLaupE, Prof. of History, Stanford 
Univ., California. Modern Far East (Japan, 
Philippines). 

BuTLER, RICHARD J., 49 E. 86th St., New York 
28, N.Y. 

Capy, JOHN F., 2824 So. Abingdon, Arlington, 
Va., SEA. 

+CAMERON, MERIBETH E., Prof. of History and 
Academic Dean of Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. Modern Chinese his- 
tory. 

CAMMANN, SCHUYLER, Asst. Curator, Univ. 
Museum, Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 
China and Central Asia; art and history. 

*CAMMANN, Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN R. 
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CARLSON, Dr. Lucite, Asst. Prof. of Geogra- 
phy, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Asiatic-Pacific; geography. 

CARPENTER, Boyp, Prof., Graduate School, 
Georgetown Univ., Washington, D.C. 4 W. 
Melrose St., Chevy Chase, Md. China; his- 
tory and politics. 

Carr, DENZEL, Lecturer in Japanese and Ma- 
layo-Polynesian, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. Indonesia, Japan, Russia; linguistics, 
literature, international relations. 

CARTER, Mrs. Dacny, 127 W. 8th St., Clare- 
mont, Calif. Chinese art and Eurasia’s ani- 
mal style art. 

CARTER, Miss GWENDOLEN M., 58 Harrison 
Ave., Northampton, Mass. Australia, New 
Zealand, India. 

CHAMBERLAIN, PROF. JOsEPH P., Kent Hall, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. Inter- 
national relations. 

CHAN, WinG-TsiT, Ph.D., Prof. of Chinese Cul- 
ture, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
Chinese philosophy. 

Cuao, Y. R., Visiting Prof., Univ. of Calif., 
1059 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Chinese linguistics. 

CHAPIN, HELEN B., Asiatic Arts and Monu- 
ments Specialist, U.S. Govt., OPC, USAMG 
IK APO 235-2 % Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. China, Japan, Korea, Tibet; 
Buddhist art and iconography. 


Cuarb, Cuester S., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. Northeast 
Asia. 

CuHase, Rev. WILLIAM J., P.O. Box 3, Tully, 
N.Y. Korean Potteries of the Silla and 
Korai dynasties. 

CHEN, K. P., Shanghai Commercial & Savings 
Bank, 50 Ningpo Rd., Shanghai, China. 
China; modern economic development. 

CHEN, THEODORE Hs!I-EN, Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. China. 

CHEN, YU-GWAN, Pres., Univ. of Nanking, Nan- 
king 5, China. Chemistry, cultural relations 
and international exchange of culture. 

CH’IEN, TUAN-SHENG, Prof. of Political Science, 
Peking National Univ., Peiping, China. Po- 
litical science. 

Cuiu, A. Karminc, Librarian, Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute, Boylston Hall, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Library science and 
economics. 

Cuol, Pror. Ho-cuin, Dept. of History, Tong- 
Guk (Korean) Univ., Seoul, Korea. 
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Cuonc, Mrs. Lity Pao-nu, Instructor of Chi- 
nese, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Far 
Eastern studies; literature, Chinese. 

CHRISTIAN, WINSLow, Box 1502, Stanford, 
Calif. SEA. 

CHRISTIANSEN, Rocer N., Graduate Student, 
Harvard Univ., 12 Sumner Rd., Cambridge 
38, Mass. China; economics. 

Cuu, S.C. (SutH-cuta), Far Eastern Dept., 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 5, Washing- 
ton. Chinese local history. 

Cuu, YONG-CHEN, 711 10th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. International relations of the Far 
East. 

CHUNG, PRESIDENT INO-Po, Korean National 
Culture College, Seoul, Korea. 

CLacK, Rosert W., 209 W. Downie St., Alma, 
Mich. East Asia history, Chinese and Japa- 
nese languages, especially Chinese poetry. 

*Ciack, Mrs. Rospert W., 209 W. Downie St., 
Alma, Mich. 

CLARKE, Rosert J., #89 70 Central Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

CLayTor, B. ARMSTRONG, Reference Asst., The 
Library of Congress, 1515 S St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. China; bibliography. 

CLouGH, RALPH N., Second Secretary, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Nanking, % Dept. of State, 
Washington, D.C. China; economics, politi- 
cal science. 

CiypeE, Paut H., Prof. of History, Duke Univ., 
Durham, N.C. Modern Far Eastern history 
and politics. 

CoLBertT, EveLyN S. (Mrs. JAMES L.), State 
Dept. Div. of Research for the Far East, 
1858 Mintwood Pl. N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. Modern Japan. 

Coie, ALLAN B., Acting Chairman, Dept. of 
Oriental Affairs, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. Modern Chinese history. 

CoLcrove, KENNETH, Pror., Prof. of Political 
Science, Northwestern Univ., 721 Foster St., 
Evanston, Ill. Japan; political science. 


Cotte, Henry, Practicing Pharmacist, 1627 
40th Ave., San Francisco 22, Calif. Historian 
of pharmacy and medicine, particularly Asi- 
atic origins, historian of the social sciences. 

Cottier, Davip ExtswortH, Univ. of Mich., 
507 E. Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
China; language, literature, etc. 

Cotuins, Rap E., II, Dept. of External Af- 
fairs, c/o Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
China, Japan. 
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CoLvin, ELIzABETH W., 619 W. Club Blvd., 
Durham, N.C. 


ConbuiFFE, J. B., Prof. of Economics, 223 Cali- 
fornia Hall, Univ. of Calif. Berkeley 4, 
Calif. International economics. 


CONGLETON, JOHN D., 19 W Lane, Shanks Vil- 
lage, Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Cooke, Mrs. Dorotuy H., 103 E. 86th St., 
New York 28, N.Y. China and Japan; art 
and history. 


Cootipce, Haroip J., Exec. Sec., Pacific 
Science Board, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 

~ Pacific. 


Cootince, W.B., Research Analyst, Dept. of 
State, 1226 N. Pierce St., Arlington, Va. 
Japan. 

Corp, Marie T., Assoc. Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. of Philosophy, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. India, China and Japan; phi- 
losophy. 

CoRNELL, JOHN, 827 E. University, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Court, Mrs. Cora TRrawick, Instructor, Les- 
ley College, $1 Everett St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Japan; language and culture. 


Cox, JoHN Haptey, Candidate for Ph.D., Har- 
vard Univ., 2941 28th St. N.W., Washington 
8, D.C. Far Eastern cultural history, art, 
archaeology, ethnology and general anthro- 
pology, languages. 

CRANSTON, Eart, Graduate School of Reli- 
gion, Univ. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 
7, Calif. Modern US. relations with the 
Far East. 

CREED, MAYNARD, 216 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. China. 


CREEL, HERRLEE GLESSNER, Assoc. Prof. of 
Early Chinese Literature and Institutions, 
Univ. of Chicago, 5529 University Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill. Ancient China; history and 
culture. 

CREEL, Mrs. WILHELMINE, Dept. of Music, 
Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. Music, 
Chinese and Japanese languages. 

7Cressey, GeorceE B., Prof. of Geography, Syr- 
acuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N.Y. China; geog- 
raphy. 

Cressey, Paut F., Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., China; sociology. 

Cressy, Ear H., Hartford Seminary, 85 Sher- 
man St., Hartford 5, Conn. Chinese re- 
ligion. 
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*Cressy, Mrs. Eart H., 85 Sherman St., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 

Crock, CONARD HARMAN, Fenwick, Bryan's 
Rd., Md., SEA, Indochina; Annamese and 
all area studies. 

Crump, JAMEs I., Jr., Yale Univ., 899 Howard 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. Chinese language. 

CUSHING, WILLIAM H., 546 E. 87 St., New 
York 28, N.Y. General semantics. 

DaKIN, Rocer, 35 E. Ninth St., New York 3, 
N.Y. China. 

*DaKIN, Rocer, Mrs., 35 E. Ninth St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

DARIDAN, JEAN, First Counselor, French Em- 
bassy, 2535 Belmont Rd., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

De FRANCIs, JOHN, Instructor, Page School of 
International Relations, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., Baltimore 18, Md. Nationalism and 
Chinese language. 

DE LA Court, Dr. J. F. H., Lange Kerkdam 
74, Wassenaar, Holland. NEI. 

DELSON, ROBERT, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 

N.Y. Indonesia, Burma, Korea. 


DEMarTINO, RICHARD J., Graduate Student, 
Columbia Univ., 190 Fairlawn Ave., West 
Hempstead, N.Y. Japanese history. 


DIEHL, WALTER H., Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence, 175 Riverside Dr., New York 24, N.Y. 
Oceania, Indonesia. 

Donner, Ray E., Graduate Student, Harvard 
Univ., 15 Leonard Ave., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. China; economics. 

DoORNHEIM, ARTHUR R., 15 Hamilton Ave., 
Bronxville, N.Y. Japan; government, his- 
tory. 

Draper, E. Oris, 2037 Evans Ave., Ventura, 
Calif. French interests in China proper. 
*Draper, Mrs. E. Oris, 2037 Evans Ave., Ven- 

tura, Calif. 

Du Bots, Cora, Dept. of State, (Res.), 1662 
34th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. SEA; 
anthropology. 

Duss, Homer H., Professor of Chinese, Univ- 
ersity College, 133 Banbury Rd., Oxford, 
England. China; philosophy and history. 

Durbin, F. T., Nieman Foundation, 41 Holy- 
oke House, Cambridge 38, Mass. China; 
journalism. 

EARLE, Dr. Frances M., Dept. of Geography, 
Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Washington. 
SEA; Japan. 

EcKEL, PAuL, 4701 29th St. So., Fairlington, 
Arlington, Va. Modern Far East. 
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EDELMAN, JACK, 2665 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
58, N.Y. China. 

ELIsstEFF, SERGE, Pror., Harvard Univ. and 
Director Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Japanese language and 
culture. 

EMBREE, JOHN F., Assoc. Prof. of Sociology, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. East Asia; 
social anthropology. 

EMERSON, Rupert, Prof. of Government, Har- 
vard Univ., 5 Buckingham Place, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. SEA; government. 

ENNIS, THoMAS E., Prof. of History, W.Va. 
Univ., Morgantown, W. Va., Eastern Asia; 
socio-economic developments. 

ERSELCUK, MUZAFFER M., Economics Dept., 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. Far East, 
Middle East; economics, resources of indus- 
tries. 

EsPENSHADE, Epwarb B., Dept. of Geography, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IIl. 

Ewinc, EtuHer E., Asst. Prof. and Associate, 
Far Eastern Institute, Univ. of Wash., 4105 
Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 5, Wash. Education 
on the Far East for Americans. 

Ewinc, Rev. J. FRANKLIN, S.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York 58, N.Y. Philippines. 
Eyre, JAMES K., JR., Piney View, W. Va. Far 

East; American policy. 

Eyre, JOHN Douctas, 717 E. Huron St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Geography. 

*Eyre, Mrs. JoHN Douctas, 717 E. Huron St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fans, CHARLES B., Asst. Director for the Hu- 
manities, The Rockefeller Foundation, N. 
Y., 333 Howard Ave., Fair Lawn, N.J. Ja- 
pan; political science. 


FAIRBANK, JOHN KING, Prof. of History and 
Director, China Regional Studies Program, 
Harvard Univ., Littauer Center, Cambridge 
38, Mass. Modern Chinese history. 


FAIRBANK, Mrs. WiLMA, Secretary, The Far 
Eastern Association, 41 Winthrop St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Han art, Sino-American 
cultural relations. 

FAIRSERVIS, WALTER, JR., 3681 Broadway, N.Y. 
31, N. Y. Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet; archae- 
ology. 

FANG, CHAO-YING, Research Associate, Chinese 
History Project, Low Library, Columbia 
Univ., 223 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
Ch’ing history. 

*Fanc, Mrs. CHAO-YING, 223 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. Ch’ing history. 


FARRIOR, JOHN M., American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Peiping, China, APO 909, % Postmas- 
ter, San Francisco, Calif. 

FERN, Ropert, 119 35th St., S.E., Washington 
19, D.C. 

FERNALD, HELEN E., Asst. Prof. in Dept. East 
Asiatic Studies, Univ. of Toronto, and 
Keeper of the E. Asiatic Collections, Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto 
5, Canada. China and the Far East; art and 
archaeology. 

FIeLp, FrepericH V., 23 W. 26 St., New York 
10, N.Y. Far East; economics and politics. 

FiFIELD, RussELL H., Asst. Prof., Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Mich., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. Pacific and Far East; interna- 
tional politics. 

FisHEL, WESLEY R., Dept. of Political Science, 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 24, Calif. China, 
Japan, Korea; international relations. 

FIsHER, CHARLES A. Lecturer, Dept. of Geog- 
raphy, Univ. College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
Wales. Southeast Asia, esp. Malaya, Siam, 
Indonesia; geography and anthropology. 

FisHER, GALEN M., 850 Cragmont Ave., Berke- 
ley 8, Calif. Japan. 

Fox, Grace E., Historian, UNRRA, 1709 S St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. International re- 
lations, British relations with the Far East 
in the 19th century. 

+Fret, Rev. Ernest J., Presbyterian Field Of- 
fice, 718 Georgia St., Manila, Philippines. 
Philippine and Austonesian linguistics. 

FRIEDMAN, Dr. D., Prof. of Sanskrit and Cul- 
tural History of India, Univ. of Indonesia, 
55 Wilhelminalaan, Batavia, Netherlands, 
Indies. India and Southeast Asia; Sanskrit, 
etc. 

*FRIEDMAN, HELENF, Mrs., 16 Belleview Place, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

FuLver, RicHarp E., 1642 Federal Ave., Seat- 
tle 2, Wash. 

Func, YU-LAN, Pror., Tsing Hua University, 
Peiping, China. Philosophy. 

Furser, Howpen, History Dept., Univ. of 
Penn., Philadelphia 4, Pa. India, Pakistan. 

GacE, DanteL J., Prof. of History and Politi- 
cal Science, The James Millikin Univ., 1580 
West Wood St., Decatur 32, Ill. China and 
US. 

GaLe, Esson M., Counselor to Foreign Stu- 
dents, International Center, Univ. of Mich., 
1614 Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sinology. 
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*GaLe, Mrs. Esson M., 1614 Granger Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

GAMBLE, SIDNEY D., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. China; sociology. 

GARDNER, Dr. CHARLEs S., 5 Berkeley St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Chinese history and his- 
toriography. 

GaSsKILL, Gussie E., Curator of the Wason 
Collection on China, Cornell University Li- 
brary, Ithaca, N.Y. China; bibliography. 

Gates, Miss M. JEAN, 1643 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Government research on 
the Far East. 

GELFAN, Mrs. SAMUEL (HARRIET L. Moore), 
77 Everit St., New Haven 11, Conn. Soviet 
Far East. 

Grorce, Otro L., Men’s Residence, St. Law- 
rence Univ., Canton, N.Y. Japan. 

GERLACH, Miss TALITHE, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. China; YWCA. 

Gerr, STANLEY, Linguistic Research Specialist, 
United Nations, 15 Jones St., New York, 
N.Y. China, Japan, Russian Far East; sci- 
ence, technology, industry in the Far East. 

GERSHEVSKY, Mrs. RutH HALe, Curator, Far 

Eastern Library, Univ. of Wash. Library, 

Seattle 5, Wash. Far Eastern bibliography. 


GILPATRICK, MEREDITH P., Prof. Political Sci- 
ence, Ohio State Univ., 212 W. Riverglen 
Drive, Worthington, Ohio. Modern China 
and Japan; economics and government. 

GinspurG, Norton S., Dept. of Geography, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Far East- 
ern geography. 

Giass, Lt. Cor. Austin O., Sennett, New 
York. Indochina. 

GogEssL, ELMER ANTHONY, Asst. Curator in 
History, The Milwaukee Public Museum, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Far East; glass 
hollow forms. 

Gompertz, G.M., % G. 4 Petroleum, GHQ, 
AFPAC, APO 500, % P.M. San Francisco, 
Calif. Korea and Japan. 

GONZALEZ, B.M., Pres. Univ. of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, P.I. 

GoopMAN, Grant K., Univ. of Mich., 511 
Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Japan; his- 
tory. 

Goopricu, L. Carrincton, Prof. and Chair- 
man Dept. of Chinese and Japanese, Co- 
lumbia Univ., N.Y. 27, N.Y. China; history. 

GouLp, Pror. Witt1aM D., Dickinson College, 

121 W. Pomfret St., Carlisle, Pa. Oriental 

philosophy. 
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Grace, Harry A., Dept. of Psychology, Univ. 
of Ill., Urbana, Ill. Social psychology, an- 
thropology, and semantics. 

GRAHAM, Davin Crockett, 125 Highland 
Parkway, Rochester, N.Y. West China (Cen- 
tral Asia & Chinese Border Lands); Chinese 
cultural studies. 

GRANT, LinpsEY, 270 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, N.Y. 

GREENE, KATRINE R. C., Acting Secretary, 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
(Res.), 229 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
China. 

GRIFFIN, ELDON, 1211 2Ist Ave., N., Seattle 2, 
Wash. U.S. relations with Asia and the Pa- 
cific. 

Griccs, THurston, 500 W. Montgomery St., 
Rockville, Md. China; language and _his- 
tory. 

Gutick, Leeps, 401 S. Adams St., Arlington, 
Va. Japanese language. 

GUNCLACH, JOHN T., International House 156, 
500 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. Chi- 
nese language. 

GuRNEY, NATALIE (Mrs.), Room 406, Page 
School of International Relations, The 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 18, Md. 
SEA; anthropology, education, social and 
economic life and conditions. 

Haas, Mary R., Asst. Prof. of Siamese and 
Linguistics, Dept. of Oriental Languages, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. SEA. 

HACKER, WALTER R., Assoc. Prof., Geography, 
Head, Dept. of Geography and Anthropolo- 
gy, San Francisco State College, 124 Bu- 
chanan St., San Francisco, Calif. China; 
geography. 

Hackett, Rocer F., 10 Bates Rd., Arlington, 
Mass. Far East; international relations. 

Hap.ey, Miss ELEANOR, 22 Farwell Pl., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Modern Japan; economics. 

Hat, Tao Kim, United Nations Secretariat, 
Trusteeship Dept., Room Al-174, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y. Indochina. 

HALL, ARDELIA R., 3027 Cambridge Place, 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. Art. 

HALL, JoHN W., Univ. of Mich., 1603 Fern- 
dale Pl., Ann Arbor, Mich. Far East; his- 
tory. 

HALL, Rosert B., Prof. of Geography and 
Director, Center for Japanese Studies, Univ. 
of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. Geography. 

HAMILTON, CLARENCE H., Prof., Dept. of His- 

tory and Philosophy and Christian Mis- 
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sions, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin College, 290 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Chinese philosophy. 

HAN, Yu-SHAN, 11672 Rochester Ave., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. Far Eastern history. 


HANKS, LucIEN M., Jr., Teacher, Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont. SEA; psy- 
chology and anthropology. 

HARDING, ALFRED, 217 West Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Modern China. 

HarincG, Douctas G., Prof., Dept. of Sociology, 
Syracuse Univ., 117 Euclid Terrace, Syr- 
acuse 10, N.Y. Japan; anthropology. 


Harris, CHauncy D., Dept. of Geography, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Geography of Soviet Far East. 

Harris, Georce L., Cultural Relations At- 
taché, American Embassy, Nanking, APO 
909, % P.M., San Francisco, Calif. China; 
anthropology. 


tHarris, N. Dwicnt, 1350 S. Pensacola Dr., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Far Eastern interna- 
tional relations. 


HARRISON, JOHN A., Teaching Asst., Univ. of 
Calif., 140 Pleasantview Drive, Concord, 
Calif. Northeast Asia; history. 

Hart, Donn V., 788 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse 
10, New York. SEA. 

Harvig, Rosert W., Yale Univ., 2034 Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. Asiatic Russia, 
Mongolia, China; toponymics. 

*Harviz, Ropert W., Mrs., 2034 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

HAwkKINS, Everett D., Prof. of Economics, 
Mt. Holyoke College, Box 15, South Had- 
ley, Mass. China; economics. 

HEINE-GELDERN, Dr. Rospert, Amer. Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park W. at 
79th, New York 24, N.Y. SEA; anthropology 
and archaeology. 

HENDERSHOT, CLARENCE E., 8454 Piney Branch 
Ct., Silver Spring, Md. SEA; general. 

HENDON, RuFus S., 115 Rogers Rd., Hamden, 
Conn. SEA; anthropology. 

Hennes, Ricnwarp V., 1116 E. 82nd St., Chica- 
go 19, Ill. Far East; international relations. 

Hissett, Howarp, Student, Harvard Univ., 
203-B Holden Green, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Japan; literature. 

Hosss, Ceci. C., Reference Librarian for 
Southeast Asia, Library of Congress, 112 
Olin Drive, Falls Church, Va. SEA. 

Hopous, Lewis, Prof. Emeritus of Chinese 
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Culture, Hartford Seminary Foundation, 36 
Main St., Northfield, Mass. Chinese culture. 

+Ho.tcomse, ARTHUR N., Prof. of Government, 
Harvard Univ., Littauer Center M-18, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Political science. 

HOLLAND, WILLIAM L., Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 East 54th St., New York, N.Y. 
Research on the Far East; economics. 

Hotiis, Howarp C., Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. Oriental art. 

Hot, Mrs. CLatreE, 3274 P St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. Southeast Asia; government 
research. 

Honic, Dr. Ir. Pieter, Koningsplein Zuid 11, 
pav., Organisation for Scientific Research, 
Batavia-C, Java, Indonesia. NEI. 

HooLey, OsBorNE Epwarp, Asst. Prof., Dept. 
of History, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. Hawaii and China. 

HorpyK, MARGARET MATHEWS (MRs.), 116 
Pinehurst Ave., New York 33, N.Y. Indo- 
nesia. 

HornBEcK, STANLEY K., 21389 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C. U.S. Far Eastern policy. 

Hosack, R.E., Dept. of Political Science, Univ. 
of Idaho, 820 West C. St., Moscow, Idaho. 
Chinese government. 

HorNuNG, RAyMonpD C., 2900 Ellsworth St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

+Houston, CuHartes O., Jr., 105 Alejandro 
VI, Manila, P.I. 

Hoyt, James, WCT Leg. Sec. GHQ SCAP 
APO 500 % P.M. San Francisco, Calif., Ja- 
pan, Korea; language and literature. 

HrpiickA, ZDENEK, % D.A. Pendleton, 236 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Far Eastern 
history. 

*Hrpiicka, Mrs. VENA, % D.A. Pendleton, 
236 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hsu, Francis L. K., Asst. Prof. of Anthropolo- 
gy, Northwestern Univ. Evanston, Ill. Chi- 
na; cultural anthropology. 

HvuaAnc, Fewix, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. Economics. 

Hurr, EizasetH, 1751 Highland Place, 
Berkeley, Calif. Chinese literature. 


Hucues, Ernest R., Dept. of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
China; epistemology in relation to West- 
ern. 

HULDERMANN, Paut F., 536 N. Gerona Ave., 
San Gabriel, Calif. China, Japan; relations 
of Western nations with the Pacific area. 


Hutse, Freperick S., Dept. of Anthropology, 
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Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. Japan; Anthropology. 

Hume, Dr. Epwarp H., 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. China; history of Chi- 
nese medicine. 


HuMMEL, ArTHUR W., JR., 6115 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. China; history. 

+HuMMEL, Dr. ArtHuR W., Chief, Division of 
Orientalia, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 4615 Hunt Ave., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Chinese history and bibliography. 

*HuMMEL, RuTH BooKWALTER (Mrs. Arthur 
W.), 4615 Hunt Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

Hunter, JosepH B., Assoc. Prof. Lynchburg 
College, R.F.D. #1, Rustburg, Va. Japan 
and China. 

Hurtsut, Miss Fitoy, Assoc. Prof. of Science, 
Ball State Teachers College, 121 N. Tillot- 
son Ave., Muncie, Ind. Geography. 

Ike, NosutakA, Fellow, Page School of Inter- 
national Relations, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
3301 St. Paul St., Apt. 101, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Japan; political science, history and 
economic history. 

Iktf, FRANK WILLIAM, Graduate Student, 
Univ. of Calif., 1007 Pacific Ave., Alameda, 
Calif. Japan; history. 

Irwin, Ricwarp G., 2709 Dwight Way, Apt. 9, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Chinese Literature. 

Jacoss, Miss JEAN, 320 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, N.Y. 

Jarre, Puitip J., Amerasia, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. Far Eastern affairs. 

Jaccar, Scorr Husert, 1230 Olivia Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Japanese history. 

JANSEN, Marius B., Graduate Student, Har- 
vard Univ., Apt. 47 Washington Apts., 127 
Washington St., Brighton, Mass. Modern 
Far East; history. 

JOHNSON, NELSON TRUSLER, 4602 Van Ness St., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. China. 

JOHNSTONE, WILLIAM C., Director, Office Int. 
Educational Exchange, Dept. of State, 3065 
Univ. Terrace N.W., Washington, D.C. Far 
Eastern politics. 

Jones, OwEN Tuomas, % Korean Economic 
Mission, Dept. of States HQ USAMGIK 
APO 235 Unit 2, % P.M. San Francisco, 
Calif. Korea. 

KaHIN, Georce McT., Page School Fellow, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., P.O. Box 283, Litch- 
field, Conn. Southeast Asia; political sci- 
ence. 

KAIZUKA, SuHicek!1, Toho Bunka Kenkyusho 


(Kyoto Oriental Culture Research Institute) 
Chief of the Dept. of History, 50 Kitashira- 
kawa-Oguracho, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. 
Ancient history of China. 

KANE, ALBERT E., Legal Advisor, American 
Embassy, Rome, Italy. China, Japan, India; 
political science. 

KarAsiIk, DANIEL D., Editorial Staff, Chicago 
Daily News, 1123 Fair Oaks Ave., Oak Park, 
Illinois. Japan; language, social science, art. 

KASTNER, ETHEL D., Inst. in Far Eastern Stud- 
ies, Far Eastern Dept., Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. Far Eastern history. 

KATTENBURG, PAUL M., Inst. in Political Sci- 
ence, Yale Univ., 34 Green Gardens Court, 
East Haven, Conn. Southeast Asia, Indo- 
nesia. 

KEENE, DONALD, 540 East 22 St., Brooklyn 26, 
N.Y. Japanese literature. 

KEFSING, FELIx M., 744 Frenchman's Rd., 
Stanford Univ., Calif. Anthropology, esp. 
Pacific Islands. 

KENNEDY, RAYMOND, Prof. of Sociology, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. Indonesia; soci- 
ology and anthropology. 

+KERCHOVE, BARON RENE Dek, Carlton, House, 
22 E. 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. China, 
SEA; native boats. 


+Kerr, Greorce H., Lecturer, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. Formosa, Ja- 
pan; cultural history. 


KIM, ProF. SANG-KI, Prof. of Oriental History 
and Director of Seoul Univ. Museum, Dept. 
of History, Seoul National Univ., Seoul, 
Korea. 

+Kinney, Rosert A., Special Assistant to Ad- 
ministrator, ECA Mission in Korea, 149 
North Adams St., Akron 4, Ohio. Korea; 
history, politics, economics. 

KitaGAwA, Kay I., Graduate in Geography, 
Univ. of Michigan, 1456 Hanover Ct., Wil- 
low Run Village, Ypsilanti, Mich. Japan; 
geography. 

KLAUSER, ARTHUR E., 2115 F Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. Oriental history. 

KLEINPELL, Rosert M., Dept. of Paleontol- 
ogy, Univ. of Calif., 504 Mira Vista Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. Southeast Asia; Indo- 
nesia. 

Koxoris, JAMES A., 3028 N. New England 
Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 

Komor, Martuias, 38 E. 51st St., New York 22, 
N.Y. Chinese art. 
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KONIJN, HENDRIK S., 2339 Blake St., Berkeley 
4, Calif. Indonesia; economics. 

KRACKE, E.A., Jr., Asst. Prof. of Chinese, 
Univ. of Chicago, 5716 S. Harper Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. Chinese institutional history, 
especially Sung. 

*Kracke, Mrs. E. A., JRr., 5716 S. Harper Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

KrabeR, Dr. RutH, 6506 34th Ave., N.E., Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. Non-Chinese in China. 

Krupp, JosepH F., 401 North Oak, Temple 
City, Calif. East China. 

Kruse, ARTHUR P., Asst. Prof. of Political Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Vermont, 54 Hadley St., 
Burlington, Vt., Far East; international 
relations. 

KUBLIN, HyMAN, Asst. Prof. of History, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. China, Japan; 
history. 

*KusLin, Mrs. HyMAn, Dept. of History, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lacey, JOHN A., Grad. Student, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 6025 Greenwood, Chicago 37, Ill. Ming 
political institutions. 

LacH, DonaLp F., Asst. Prof. of Modern His- 
tory, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Sino- 
European cultural relations. 

Lat, Him Mark, 1034 Jackson St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. China; history. 

LANDON, KENNETH Perry, Asst. Chief, Div. 
Southeast Asian Affairs, Dept. of State, 4711 
Fulton St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
SEA. 

LANE, CLAYTON, Exec. Sec., American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. Asia, economics, poli- 
tics, sociology. 

LasKER, Dr. Bruno, 64 Shelly Ave., Yonkers 
2, N.Y. Southeast Asia; cultural anthropolo- 
gy- 

Latourette, K. S., Prof. of Missions and Ori- 
ental History, Yale Univ., 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. China; history, re- 
ligion. 

LATTIMORE, OWEN, Director, Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Ruxton, Md. Sino- 
Russian frontier; international relations. 

*LATTIMORE, ELEANOR (Mrs. OWEN), Ruxton, 
Md. Central Asia. 

Lau, KENNETH K., 814 S. 22d St., Arlington, 
Va. China; government research. 


Lepoux, Mrs. L. V., 471 Park Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. Japanese and Chinese art. 
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Lee, Hsin-cutn, 520 W. 124th St., Apt. 21, 
New York 27, N.Y. Chinese philosophy and 
education. 

Lee, Pror. IN-YonG, Dept. of History, Chasun 
Christian Univ., Seoul, Korea. 

LEE, Pror. SANG-Paik, Dept. of Sociology, 
Seoul National Univ., Seoul, Korea. 

Lee, Pror. Sao CHANG, 6 Faculty Row, 
Michigan Staite College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Chinese history and culture. 

Leesrick, K. C., Prof. of Government, Univ. 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 

LEGER, SAMUEL H., 1835 W. 85th St., Los Ange- 
les 44, Calif. China; sociology, language. 
LENSEN, GeorcE A., 300 Riverside Drive, New 

York 25, N.Y. 

LEVENSON, JOSEPH R., D—34 Eliot House, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. Modern 
China; intellectual history. 

Levi, WERNER, 200 Nicholson Hall, Univ. of 
Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. China, Aus- 
tralia, Pacific Ocean and Islands. 

Levy, MARION J., JRr., 34 College Rd., Prince- 
ton, N.J. Social structure of China and Ja- 
pan. 

LEYDEN, STANLEY, Student, Harvard Univ., 49 
Sacramento St., Cambridge 38, Mass. China; 
regional studies. 

LILIENTHAL, Puivip E., Editor, Pacific Affairs, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St. 
New York 22, N.Y. Modern Far East. 

Lims, CoLonet B. C., 416 Columbian Bldg., 
Washington 1, D.C. Political science. 

LINDBECK, JOHN M. H., Asst. Prof., 301 Lin- 
sly Hall, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
China, Japan; history, politics. 

Linpsay, M. F. M., Lecturer in Economics, 
University College, Hull, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. China; economics. 

LINEBARGER, PAuL M. A., 2831 29th St. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. China; political sci- 
ence. 

Linton, Howarp P., 90 Morningside Dr., Apt. 
1-L, New York 27, N.Y. 

LINTON, RALPH, Box 76, Hall of Grad. Studies, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. SEA; an- 
thropology. 

Liu, James T. C., Teaching Fellow, Dept. of 
History, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Contemporary diplomatic relations be- 
tween China & Japan; history. 

Liu, KWANG-cHING, Grad. Student, Harvard 
Univ., 15 Morris Lane, Great Neck, N. Y. 
China; history. 
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Lo, JUNG-PANG, 681 Market St., Assoc. Editor, 
Chinese News Service, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Pacific area. 

Lockwoop, WILLIAM W. Princeton Univ., 
Princeton, N.J. Modern Far East; economics. 

Loo, C. T., 41 E. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Chinese art. 

*Loo, Mrs. C. T., 41 E. 57th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Lopez, Cecitio, Univ. of Philippines, 982 
Int. 2, Singalong, Manila, P. I. Austro- 
nesian linguistics. 

LOEWENTHAL, Rupo.F, Cornell Univ., 310 
Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. China; bibli- 
ography. 

LuckE, ELMINA R., National Y.W.C.A. School 
of Social Work, Mallat Univ. Rd., Delhi, 
India. India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Lupwic, Dr. ALBERT P., Eastern Washington 
College, Cheney, Wash. Political science 
and history, Far Eastern studies. 

Lyon, BayarpD, 2021 Angell Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Chinese language and literature. 

McCune, Mrs. Georce M., Alhambra Valley, 
Box 339, Martinez, Calif. Korea; art and 
history. 

McCunE, SHANNON, Dept. of Geography, Col- 
gate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. Far East, Korea; 
geography. 

McKINNEY, RoserT Q., Inst. in History, Ya- 
kima Valley Jr. College, Yakima, Wash. 
European and colonial history. 

McNELLY, THEODORE H., Research Analyst, 
Civil Intelligence Section, Far East Com- 
mand, Wisconsin State Sanatorium, State- 
san, Wisc. Japan; political science. 

MacSHERRY, CHARLES W., 3800 Porter St., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. History and 
international relations. 

MAENCHEN, Otto J., Prof. of Art, Univ. of 
Calif., 2100 Marin Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Chinese archeology. 

MAHONEY, Dr. Tuomas H. D., 51 Ellery St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass., SEA. 

Maki, JouN, Far Eastern Studies, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle, Wash. Modern Japan; po- 
litical science. 

*MakI, Mrs. JoHN, Far Eastern Studies, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 

MALONE, CARROLL B., Prof., Colorado Col- 
lege, 1211 N. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. China; history. 

MANCHEsTER, C. A., Jr., Assoc. Prof. and 
Chairman, Dept. of Geography, Univ. of 


Hawaii, Honolulu 10, Hawaii. Japan; 
geography. 

MANGOENDININGRAT, SOEDJATMOKO, 19 E. 73 
St., New York, N.Y. 

MARSHALL, Harry I., 1026 Hardee Rd., Coral 
Gables 34, Fla. Burma, especially Karen 
people. 

Martin, Dr. Howarp H., Dept. of Geography, 
Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. Japan. 

MARTIN, JAMES V., JR., Foreign Service Officer, 
1 Seabreeze Ave., Woodmont, Conn. Japan. 

MASLAND, JOHN W., Dept. of Govt., Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H. Political 
science. 

Mason, LEonarp E., Univ. of Hawaii, P.O. 
Box 18, Honolulu 10, T.H. Micronesia and 
Pacific Islands; anthropology. 

Mason, Miss Mary G., Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. China; history. 

MASSELMAN, GEORGE, West Redding, Conn. 
SEA. 

Maverick, Lewis A., Southern Illinois Univ., 
Carbondale, Ill. Economic history and his- 
tory of thought. 

MAyeEr-Oakes, T. F., Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. Japan; history. 

MEAD, Dr. MARGARET, American Museum of 
Natural History, 79th St. and Central Park 
West, New York, N.Y. Anthropology, espe- 
cially the South Pacific. 

Mel, Y. P., Prof. of Chinese Philosophy, 
Yenching Univ., Peiping, China. Chinese 
philosophy. 

MELoy, D. J., 204 Raymond St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Japan. 

MENDEL, DouGcLas HEusTeD, JRr., Grad. Stu- 
dent, Princeton Univ., 17 Ivy Lane, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Japan; public opinion — propa- 
ganda. 

MENzZIEs, JAMES M., 714 Flower Ave., Takoma 
Park, Md. Ancient China. 

MERRILL, JOHN E., San Diego State College, 
San Diego 5, Calif. Japanese diplomacy. 
MICHAEL, FRANZ, Far Eastern Dept., Univ. of 
Wash., 5554 27th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Chinese history. 

MICKEY, Miss MARGARET Portia, U.S. Edu- 
cational Foundation, American Embassy, 
Nanking, APO 909, % P.M., San Francisco, 
Calif. Southwest China; ethnology. 

MILLEGAN, Lioyp S., Rt. 2, Box 40, Fairfax, 
Va. Philippines; government research. 


Mitter, Ricwarp J., 1326 Arch St., Berkeley 
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8, Calif. Far Eastern history and philoso- 
phy. 

Mok, Pror. P. K., Occidental College, Los 
Angeles 41, Calif. 

Moore, Henry D.B.B., Moorsden, Norfolk, 
Conn. 

Morcan, ALFRED D., Grad. Student, Harvard 
Univ., 30 Conant Hall, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Japan; economics. 

Morey, JAMES, 41 Dutchmen’s Village, Nott 
Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Murpock, GeorcE P., Prof. of Anthropology, 
Yale Univ., 960 Ridge Rd., Hamden 14, 
Conn. The Pacific Islands, especially Micro- 
nesia and Ryukyus; anthropology. 

Murpny, Harky B., Grad. Student, Clare- 
mont Grad. School, 121 N. Brooks Ave., 
Claremont, Calif. Oriental studies. 

Myers, JAMES F., Univ. of Mich. 1216 Pros- 
pect, Ann Arbor, Mich. Japan and China; 
linguistics. 

Myers, RoBEert JOHN, Univ. of Chicago, 6115 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Japan. 

NELSON, RONALD, House 119, Stanford Vil- 
lage, Stanford, Calif. China; history. 

NEWTON, ELMER, Dept. of State, Chief, Chi- 
nese Unit, International Broadcasting Div., 
24 E. 8lst St., New York 28, N.Y. China; 
Chinese American relations. 

Nose, Harovp J., G-2 Sect. HQ XXIV Corps 
APO 235, % P.M., San Francisco. Mod. East 
Asia history and international relations. 

Nock, Mrs. H. M., Hotel Claremont, Berkeley 
5, Calif. Japan. 

NOLpE, JOHN J., Dept. of Far Eastern Studies, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. China. 

Norseck, Epwarp, 1331 Washtenaw, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

NorreD, CHRISTOPHER A. JR., 2014 Kalorama 
Rd., #203, Washington 9, D.C. 

Nourse, Mary A., 3802 Jocelyn St., Washing- 
ton 15, D.C., China and Japan; history. 

O.Iver, Rosert T., 1620 Eye St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Korea. 

*OrcHARD, Dorotuy J. (Mrs. JOHN E.), School 
of Business, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N.Y. Economic development of the Far 
East. 

OrcHARD, JOHN E., Prof., School of Business, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. Eco- 
nomic development of Far East. 

Osuca, WILLIAM M., Graduate Student, Univ. 
of Calif., 417 P. St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 
Far Eastern history; Japan. 
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OtstoT, CHARLES MATHIESON, Graduate Stu- 
dent, 5737 S. University Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. Far Eastern geography and languages. 

PADELFORD, NORMAN J., Prof., Room 1-281, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. Government. 

PAIGE, Mrs. Maup, The Dover, 687 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. India. 

+PEAKE, Cyrus H., 6401 Oakridge Ave., Chevy 
Chase, Md. China and Japan; international 
relations and modern history. 

PEFFER, NATHANIEL, Prof. of International Re- 
lations, Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Modern international relations. 

PENDLETON, Rosert L., Prof. of Tropical Soils 
and Agriculture, Dept. of Geography, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Siam. 

PENFIELD, J. K., U.S. Foreign Service Officer, 
% State Dept., Washington 25, D.C. China. 

PERKINS, Dr. E. R., Research Section, Div. of 
Research and Publication, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Petrus, W. B., Pres., California College in 
China, 1700 Spruce St., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
China; language and culture. 

PraTiER, ANDRE, I. N. S. E. E., Direction de la 
Conjoncture et des Etudes Economiques, 
127 Foubourg St. Honore, Paris 8, France. 

Pitts, Forrest RALPH, Grad. Student, Univ. 
of Michigan, P.O. Box 122, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Japan; geography. 

Pope, JOHN, Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington 25, D.C. Chinese 
art. 

Porrer, Dr. An <tr M., Florida State Universi- 
ty, Tallahass-e, ¥!». China and Japan. 

PorTEeR, Lucius Prof., Yenching Univ., 
Peiping, China. ¢ >‘nese philosophy. 

PowELL, I. B., 100 Westward Rise, Barry, 
Glamorganshire, Wales. Modern Far East. 

PowELL, RaLtpH L., Major, Grad. Student, 
Harvard Univ., 1737 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. China; history. 

PRENTIS, EpMuND A., III, Student, Yale Univ., 
95 Cedar St., Branford, Conn. Civil engi- 
neering. 

Price, ALLEN T., Teacher, Oak Park Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Ill. History. 

Price, Maurice T., Apt. 202, 1623 Lanier 
Place, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. Chinese 
culture and culture contact between peo- 
ples. 

+PritcHarD, Earu H., Assoc. Prof. of Far East- 
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ern History, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Ill. Chinese and Japanese history and inter- 
national relations. 

Pruitt, Miss Ipa, Executive Secretary, Indus- 
co, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
China; industrial cooperative movement, 
sociology. 

PurcELL, Vicror, UN, Economic and Social 
Council, Clutton, Normandy, Surrey, Eng- 
land. SEA. 

Pye, Lucian, 276 Dwight St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

QuicLey, HAROLp S., Prof. of Political Science, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Japan and China; political science. 

RAHDER, JOHANNES, Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. Japanese 
language. 

RAHILL, WILLIAM A., Harvard Law School, 
374 Beacon St., Cambridge 40, Mass. Rus- 
sia, China, India; law and sociology (socio- 
economics). 

RatpH, Puitip L., Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Far Eastern history. 

RAVENHOLT, ALBERT, Fellow of the Institute 
of Current World Affairs, Res. Sunnyside, 
Wash. (now in China). Modern China; jour- 
nalism. 

*RAVENHOLT, Mrs. ALBERT, Sunnyside, Wash. 
(now in China). Modern China; journalism. 

Ray, DonaLp P., Exec. Secretary, Academy of 
World Economics, Hall of Government, 
George Washington Univ., Washington 6, 
D.C. Japan; economics, political science. 

Rei, JOHN GILBERT, 1513 N. Rhodes St., Ar- 
lington, Va. Diplomatic history. 

REISCHAUER, Epwin O., Assoc. Prof., Dept. of 
Far Eastern Affairs, Harvard Univ., 12 
Boylston Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. Japa- 
nese history. 

Remer, C. F., Prof., Univ. of Mich., 1016 
Martin Place, Ann Arbor, Mich. Eco- 
nomics. 

REuBENS, EpwIn P., Asst. Prof. of Economics, 
Cornell Univ., 712 E. Seneca St., Ithaca, 
N.Y. Japan, China, India; economics, in- 
dustrialization, comparative economic sys- 
tems. 

RHYNSBURGER, Dr. WILLERT, Dept. of Geogra- 

_ phy, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Rice, ANDREW E., Far Eastern Commission, 
2516 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
8, D.C., (Res.) 1701 2ist St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. China, Japan. 


Rice, Epwarp E., 3328 Coryell Lane (Park- 
fairfax), Alexandria, Va. China; Foreign 
Service Officer. 

*Rickett, ADELE AusTIN (Mrs. W. ALLyn), 
146 Kingston Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Ricketr, W. ALLYN, Student, Univ. of Penn., 
146 Kingston Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. China; 
language and history. 

RisLov, SicurD I., Asst. Dean, Olympic Junior 
College, Bremerton, Wash. Social behaviour, 
philosophy. 

Rocers, MICHAEL, Univ. of Calif., 1752 Excel- 
sior Blvd., Oakland, Calif. China; Chinese, 
Japanese, Mongolian. 

Rocers, MILLarD B., Asst. Prof. of Art and 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, Calif. China and Japan; art and 
archaeology. 

RosINGER, LAWRENCE K., 2775 Morris Ave., 
New York 58, N.Y. Modern Far East, espe- 
cially China. 

Rosso, Rev. ANTonio §., Instructor, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
Chinese philosophy and Catholic missions. 

DES RoTours, ROBERT, ProF., Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 2 rue Joseph- 
Bertrand, Viroflay (Seine et Oise), France. 
China; history. 

Rouse, Mary, 220 Lawrence St., New Haven 
11, Conn. China, Japan; sinology. 

Rowe, Davin N., Assoc. Prof. of International 
Relations, 214 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. Government 
and politics of East Asia. 


RowLey, Pror. GrorGcE, McCormick Hall, 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N.J. Chinese 
painting. 

Rupp, Hersert F., Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 

Sacks, MILTON, Research Analyst, Southeast 
Asia, Dept. of State, 1841 Summit Place, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. SEA; inter- 
national relations, political science. 

SAKAI, Rosert K., Graduate Student. Har- 
vard, 48 Jarvis Court, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Far East; China regional studies. 

SAKAMAKI, Dr. SHUNzO, Assoc. Prof. of His- 
tory, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Japan; history. 

+SANSoM, Sir GeorcE, Prof., Columbia Univ., 
East Asian Institute, 433 W. 117th St., New 
York 27, N.Y. Far East, esp. Japan; history. 

ScHAFER, Epwarp H., Asst. Prof. of Oriental 
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Languages, 416 Library, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. China and SEA. 

SCHARFFENBERG, W. A., 804 Houston Ave., 
Takoma Park 12, Md. 

SCHREIBER, Rev. GERHARD, St. Francis Xavier 
Mission House, Miramar, Island Creek, 
Mass. 

SCHWANTES, Rosert S., Teaching Fellow and 
Tutor in History, Harvard University, 7 
Andover Court, Cambridge 38, Mass. Ja- 
pan; Japanese-American relations, history. 

SCHWARTZ, BENJAMIN, Research Fellow, Rus- 
sian Research Institute, Harvard, 258 Sea- 
ver St., Roxbury, Mass. Modern China; 
history. 

SCHWARTZ, WM. LEONARD, Assoc. Prof., Ro- 
manic Languages, Stanford Univ., 667 Sal- 
vatierra St., Stanford, Calif. Japan; lan- 
guage, history, art, religion. 

SCOFIELD, CARLETON F., Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. of Psychology, Univ. of Buffalo, 33 
Bryant St., Buffalo 9, N.Y. India and SEA; 
psychology. 

Scott, ARTHUR P., Prof. of History, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Expansion of Eu- 
rope; history. 

SHapick, Haroitp E., 117 Oak Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y. Chinese literature. 

SHarp, Lauriston, Assoc. Prof. of Anthropolo- 
gy, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. SEA; anthro- 
pology. 

SHIH, VINCENT YU-CHUNG, Asst. Prof., Head 
Chinese Div. of Far Eastern Dept., Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Chinese philosophy and literature. 

SHILLINGLAW, Davip L., 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Suimizu, Osamu, Columbia Univ., 532 W. 
114th St., New York 25, N.Y. Japan; history 
and culture. 

SHIRATO, IcHIRO, Lecturer, Columbia Univ., 
414 W. 118th St., New York 27, N.Y. Far 
Eastern studies; linguistics. 

Suirk, ELprep C., Graduate Student, Stanford 
Univ., Bldg. 409, Apt. 5, Stanford Village, 
Stanford, Calif. Meiji Japan; history. 

SHIVELY, DoNALD H., Jr. Fellow, Society of 
Fellows, Harvard Univ., 95 Prescott St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Far Eastern literature 
and history, Japanese literature. 

SHIVELY, JOHN R., Govt. Section, GHQ SCAP 
APO 500, % P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Japan; history. 

SHOEMAKER, JAMES H., Chairman of Dept. of 
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Economics, Univ. of Hawaii, on leave as 
Director of the Program Adjustment Divi- 
sion, National Security Resources Board, 
4505 Harrison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Economic policies and control techniques 
in the field of American foreign relations. 

SHRYOCK, JOHN K., 4509 Regent St., Philadel- 
phia 43, Pa. China; ethnology, religion. 

SICKMAN, LAuRENCE, Nelson Gallery of Art, 
4525 Oak St., Kansas City 2, Mo. Chinese 
art. 

Sicur, J. GAsToN, JRr., 1230 Olivia, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Japan and China; history. 

Sin, SuK-HO, Director, National Historical 
Hall, Seoul, Korea. 

SIncLAIR, Grecc M., Pres., Univ. of Hawaii, 
P.O. Box 18, Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H. 

SKINNER, GEoRGE W., 217 West Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y. Anthropology. 

SMITH, HELEN L., Asst. Prof. of Geography, 
Graduate School of Geography, Clark Univ., 
Worcester 3, Mass. Thailand; geography. 

SMITH, MARIAN W., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 

SoxoL, A. E., Prof. of Germanic Languages 
and Acting Director of the Pacific-Asiatic 
and Russian Program, Stanford Univ., 341 
Portola Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. SEA. 

Sokotsky, GeorcE E., 300 West End Ave., 
New York 23, N.Y. Modern Far East. 

Son, Pror. Cuin-TAI, Dept. of History, Seoul 
National Univ., Seoul, Korea. 

Sonc, SuK-HA, Chief Curator, National An- 
thropological Museum, Seoul, Korea. 

7Sorer, ALex C., Prof. of History of Art, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chi- 
nese art, history of art. 

Sovik, ANSGAR E., Asst. Prof. of Religion, St. 
Olaf College, 105 South Lincoln St., North- 
field, Minn. Religion and Far East. 

SPENCER, JOSEPH EARLE, Assoc. Prof. of Geog- 
raphy, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, 1120 
Monument St., Pacific Palisades, Calif. Ori- 
ent; geography. 

STEAD, RExForD, Instructor, Far East Section, 
Asia Institute, 45 E. 135th St., New York 
35, N.Y. China; Chinese social psychology. 

Sreicer, G. Nye, Prof. of History, Simmons 
College, Boston, 27 Linnaean St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. Far Eastern history. 

*Sreicer, Mrs. G. Ny, 27 Linnaean St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. China. 

STERN, HAROLD P., 2115 Devonshire Rd., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Japan; fine arts. 
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SrevENS, HarLey C., World Affairs Council 
of Northern Calif., 1641 Green St., San 
Francisco 23, Calif. China, Netherlands 
Indies. 

SruART, Don GraHaM, 500 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. Ethno-linguistics (Chi- 
nese and Japanese). 

+STuART, JOHN LeicHron, U.S. Ambassador 
to China, American Embassy, Nanking, 
China. China; education, politics. 

*STUART, KiINnuyo SUMIDA (Mrs. DON GRAHAM), 
500 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

SuN, Mrs. Kuo-sieEn W., Tower Court, Wel 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Cultural 
intercourse between China and the West. 

SUTHERS, ALBERT E., Ohio Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, Delaware, Ohio. 

SUTTON, JOSEPH LEE, Student, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, 114 N. Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Japan; political science. 

SuTTON, WALTER D., Jr., 2441 Fortieth St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. Burma. 

SwANN, Dr. Nancy Leg, Gest Memorial Li- 
brary, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. Ancient 
China; history and bibliography. 

+SwIsHER, Eart, Assoc. Prof., University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. China; Sino- 
US. relations. 

TACHINO, Tab, 2041 12 St. South, Arlington 
Va. 

TAEUBER, IRENE B., Co-editor, Population in- 
dex, and Research Assoc. Princeton Univ., 
4222 Sheridan St., Hyattsville, Md. Japan, 
Eastern Asia; demography. 

TANNENBAUM, JANE BeELo, Graduate Student, 
Columbia Univ., 405 West 118th St., New 
York, N.Y. Indonesia, Bali; anthropology. 


Taytor, GeEorce E., Director, Far Eastern 
Institute, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 
Modern Far East. 

TayLor, Rev. Gorpon R., 134 Faraday Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. Chinese language and 
literature. 

Taytor, J. L., Lecturer in Geography, Dept. 
Asiatic and Slavic Studies, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, Calif. Geography. 

TAYLor, Puiip H., Prof. of International Re- 
lations, Maxwell Graduate School, 111 Cir- 
cle Rd., Syracuse 10, N.Y. Eastern Asia; 
American diplomacy, political science, in- 
ternational relations. 


TAYLOR, YANCEY M., Student, Univ. of Vir- 


ginia, 1503 Virginia Ave., Charlottesville, 
Va. China; foreign affairs. 
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TExBERG, Dr. INA, 101 Perry St., New York 14, 
N.Y. Mongolia, Manchuria, and SEA. 

TENG, Ssu-yU, Asst. Prof. of Chinese History 
and Literature, Oriental Institute, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Modern Chinese 
history. 

TENNY, FRANK, Graduate Student, Harvard 
Univ., 2 Ware St., Cambridge 38, Mass. Chi- 
na and Japan. 

Tewxkssury, Donato G., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. China; 
comparative education. 

THALMANN, Dr. Hans E., American Museum 
Natural History (Dept. Micropaleontology), 
Chief Paleontologist, Apartado No. 893, 
Venezuelan Atlantic Refining Co., Caracas, 
Venezuela. NEI. 

Tuomas, Louis B., 621 19th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. China, Pacific Islands; geog- 
raphy. 

THomson, R. STANLEY, Prof. of History, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. Indochina; 
history. 

TIEDEMANN, ARTHUR Everett, 438 Henry St., 
West Hempstead, N.Y. China and Japan; 
history. 

Tittev, MiscHa, Assoc. Prof., Dept. of An- 
thropology, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. China and Japan; anthropology. 

TREAT, PAysON J., Prof. of History, Emeritus, 
Stanford Univ., Box 97 Stanford, Calif. Far 
East; history. 

TREWARTHA, GLENN THomas, Prof. of Geog- 
raphy, 313 Science Hall, Univ. of Wisc., 
Madison, Wisc. Far East; geography. 

TsuKAHIRA, TasHio G., Harvard Univ., 15 
Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. Japan; Far 
Eastern languages and history. 

Tsunopa, Ryusaku, Lecturer in Japanese 
History, Institute of Japanese Studies, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 


UpTHEGROVE, CAMPBELL L., Prof. of History, 
Box 263, Langston Univ., Langston, Okla- 
homa. Modern Britain; the mandate sys- 


tem. 

UYEHARA, YUKUO, Assoc. Prof. of Japanese and 
Chairman, Dept. of Asiatic and Pacific Lan- 
guages, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Japan; language and literature. 

VAN AUSDALL, MAJOR Robert L., 321 S. Bar- 
ron St., Easton, Ohio. 

+VANDENBOSCH, AmryY, Prof. and Chairman, 
Dept. of Political Science, Univ. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. Indonesia. 
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VAN DER Kroer, Justus Maria, Inst. in His- 
tory of Civilization, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. Indonesia; history. 

+VAN Eck, J. C., 953 Fifth Ave., New York 21, 
N.Y. 

Wa.LMsLey, Lewis C., Head of Dept. of East 
Asiatic Studies, Royal Ontario Museum, 
100 Queen’s Park, Toronto 5, Canada. 
China; history. 

WalTE, CARLETON F., Assoc. Prof., Social Sci- 
ences, New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico. China; history, 
political science, geography. 

WaLp, Roya J., Grad. Student, Teaching 
Asst., Univ. of Calif., 680 Center St., Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. Japan, China; history. 

WALKER, RicHarp L., Yale University, 776 
Quinnipiac Ave., New Haven 13, Conn. 
China; language and culture. 

WALSH, JAMES J., 1906 Florida Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. SEA; history. 

WANG, ProF. C. C., Dept. of Chinese and Japa- 
nese, Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
China; language and literature. 

Wane, C. M., Prof., National Peking Univ., 
National Library of Peiping, Peiping 7, 
China. Bibliography. 

Warp, Rosert E., Inst. in Political Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Japan; government and politics. 

Warp, Lauriston, Curator of Asiatic Archae- 
ology, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 26 
Beech Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. Asia; arche- 
ology and anthropology. 

+WARNER, Puitip J., President, The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Waters, RayMonD K., 11 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

WATERHOUSE, N. WARREN, P.O. Box 39, Bang- 
kok, Siam. 

WELTZIEN, RoBerT F., “Avalon,” 59 Bayard 
Lane, Princeton, N.J. China; sociology. 
WEIJER, Pror. G. A., Ned. Indische Escompto 
My, 573 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, Nether- 

lands. 

WELLs, KENNETH E., Prince Royal's College, 
Chiangmai, Siam. 

WENLEY, ARCHIBALD G., Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D.C. Far Eastern, esp. Chinese, art. 


Waite, JoHN ALBERT, Assoc. Prof. of Chinese 
History, Univ. of Hawaii, Box 18, Hono- 
lulu 10, Hawaii. Soviet Far East; history. 


Wicxizer, Y. D., Food Research Institute, 
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Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. SEA; food 
and agriculture. 

Wiens, Herowtp, Yale University, 63 Morse 
St., Hamden, Conn. China; geography. 
Witsur, C. Martin, Assoc. Prof. of Chinese 
History, Dept. of Chinese and Japanese, 
307 Low Library, Columbia Univ., New 
York 27, N.Y. Modern Far Eastern history 

and Han dynasty. 

WILHELM, HELLMuT, Far Eastern Institute, 
Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. China; 
history. 

WituiaMs, Harowp §S., Prof. of Economics, 
Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
Washington. Economics, labor, money and 
banking. 

WituiaMs, Lea E., Student, Cornell Univ., 
2432 Kenilworth Rd., Cleveland Heights 6, 
Ohio. China; Far Eastern studies. 

WILLIAMS, WILBUR L., 2205 Washington Ave., 
Apt. 201, Silver Spring, Md. Korea and Ja- 
pan; history. 

*WittiaMs, Mrs. WILBUR L., 2205 Washing- 
ton Ave., Apt. 201, Silver Spring, Md. 

WILLISTON, FRANK G., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Wash., Far Eastern Dept., Seattle 5, Wash. 
International relations. 

Witt, Rev. Hucu J., St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe, Pa. International relations. 

+WittFocEL, Dr. Kart A., Director, Chinese 
History Project, Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. China; 
economic history, sociology. 

*WitTFoceEL, Mrs. Kari Aucust, Chinese His- 
tory Project, Low Memorial Library, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. Anthro- 
pology. 

Woop, HErsert J., Assoc. Prof. of History and 
Politics, State College of Wash., Pullman, 
Wash. China; history. 

WorMAN, EuGENE C., Jr., 2911 P St., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. India and SEA; anthropology. 

Wricnt, Artuur F., Asst. Prof. of History, 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. Chinese 
history. 

Wu, James T. K., Research Associate, Far 
Eastern Institute, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, 
Wash. China; economic history. 

Wu, Kwanc Tsinc, Chief Cataloger, Chinese 
Section, Library of Congress, 236 Mass. Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. China; biblio- 
graphic history. 

YAMAGIWA, JosEPH K., Assoc. Prof. of Japa- 
nese, Dept. of Oriental Languages, Univ. 
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of Mich., 1203 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Japanese language and literature. 

YANAGA, CHITOSHI, 228 Hall of Graduate Stud- 
ies, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Japanese history and government. 

YANG, Pror. LIEN-SHENG, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Boylston Hall, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Chinese history. 

Y1, Pror. PyENG-po, Dept. of History, Seoul 
National Univ., Seoul, Korea. 

YOSHIKAWA, K6yiRG, Prof., Dept. of Litera- 
ture, Kyoto Univ., Kyoto, Japan. Chinese 
literature. 

Younc, ARTHUR A., Wah Chang Trading 
Corp., 233 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
China, Siam; cultural and international re- 
lations. 


LATE 


BaRZILAY, Ropert A., Franklin Towers, 333 
W. 86th St., New York 24, N.Y. 

BINGHAM, JONATHAN B., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

CarSON, ARTHUR L., Sillman Univ., Dumagu- 
ete, P.I. 


CARTER, Epwarp C., 215 E. 72nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 


*CARTER, Mrs. Epwarp C., 215 E. 72nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 


Dissprow, NATALIE J., Cassell Hall, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 


FELDMAN, Ropert J., 234-19 Seward ave., 
Bellerose 6, N.Y. 


Gordon, Robert L., Graduate Asst. in history, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 415 Sterling Court, 
Madison, Wisc. Brit. Empire and Near 
and Far East. 


-~ 


Younc, Mrs. MARGUERITE L., 416 West 118th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. China. 

ZURHELLEN, J. OweEN, JRr., RFD 1, Putnam 
Valley, N.Y. U.S. Foreign Service (Japan). 

ZwarT, Mrs. ADELE VON Brsra, Teaching As- 
sistant, University of California, 1225 An- 
gelo Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Nether- 
lands Indies; geography. 


SPONSORING OR SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONS 


University of California, Berkeley, California 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu, T.H. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts 


ADDITIONS 


Jarrinc, Dr. GuNNAR, Swedish Minister, Cecil 
Hotel, Delhi, India. 

Laal, YI-FAAI, 855 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. 

MILLER, Frank O., 263 S. 14th St., Richmond, 
Calif. 

NEVILLE, Epwin L. Jr., Center Conway, N.H. 

Pray, MARTIN B., 962 Ackerman Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Ray, J. FRANKLIN, JR., 2727 Ordway St., N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

*Ray, Mrs. J. FRANKLIN, JR., 2727 Ordway 
St., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

Riccs, Frep W., 526 E. 87th St., New York 28, 
N.Y. 

SPIELMAN, HERBERT, 1225 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

WINFIELD, GERALD F., 518 Walnut St., Mamar- 
oneck, N.Y. 










STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Far Eastern Quarterly, published quarterly at Ithaca, New York, for January 31, 1949, 
STATE OF NEW YorRK “ 
CouNTY oF TOMPKINS ; 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Victor Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Managing Editor of The Far Eastern Quarterly and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Published for the Far Eastern Association, Inc., by Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York. Editor, Earl H. Pritchard, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Managing Editor, Victor Reynolds, Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New 
York, Business Manager, Hugh Borton, Columbia University, 433 West 117th Street, New York, 
New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Far Eastern Association, Inc., 433 West 117th Street, New York, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. Organized under the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New 
York. The subscribers are Cyrus H. Peake, Hugh Borton, Karl A. Wittfogel, Knight Biggerstaff, 
Earl H. Pritchard. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Victor REYNOLDs, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this thirteenth day of September, 1948. 

| [SEAL] (Sgd.) CATHERINE STURTEVANT 
Catherine Sturtevant, Reg. No. 146, Notary Public, State of New York 
Residing in Tompkins Co. at time of appointment. My Commission Expires March 30, 1949 


W. F. 





HUMPHREY PRESS INC. 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

























































